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JUST PUBLISHED 
Moore & Halligan’s Plant Production 


By Ransom A. Moore, Professor of Agronomy, the University of Wisconsin, Madison, and 
CHARLES P. HALLIGAN, B. S., Professor of Landscape Gardening, Michigan Agricultural College, East 
Lansing. 428 pages. Profusely and practically illustrated 


A new book providing instruction in agriculture which meets the requirements of the 


Smith-Hughes law enacted by Congress. It covers the whole field of plant production 
and contains only the methods which have been thoroughly tried out. Its large variety of 


home projects compel the student to make practical application of what he learns. All the 
work is in strict accord with vocational ideals. 


Hart’s New American History 


By ALbertr BusHNELL Hart, LL.D., Professor of Government, Harvard University. 710 pages. IJllustrated. 


RITTEN after the War began and distinguished by breadth of vision, stimulating patri- 
otism, freedom from prejudice, absence of provincialism, and masterly judicial explana- 
tion of long-standing misconceptions. The social conditions at- different periods in the 
country’s history, the economic features, and above all the great men and women who have 
in any way contributed to national advancement—all these are given their place in the book. 


READY IN AMPLE TIME FOR THE OFENING OF SCHOOLS 
Place’s Beginning Latin 


By Pertey OaKLanp PLace, Litt.D., Professor of Latin, Syracuse University. Richly illustrated. 


HIS is a new type of first year Latin book, which aims to make the study of greater prac- 

tical value and interest than ever before through correlation with English. It meets the 
requirements of recent syllabuses and the recommendations of the Committee on Classical Lan- 
guages of N. E. A.. 


This pioneer textbook accomplishes the f lowing results: (1) Justifies the time devoted to 


Latin study; (2) Increases the utility of the study; (3) Emphasizes the relation of Latin to 


English: (4) Makes the work more interesting to the pupil; (5) Provides a background that 
will give a new meaning and vitality to Latin study. 
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UNEXCELLED 


For Elementary Schools 





Hamilton’s Essentials 


of Anthmetic 
(Just Published) 


A two-book series that has been pre- 
pared to meet the new conditions that 
have arisen with the ending of the war. 
Some of their superior and special features 
are: (1) The equal stress on drill and prob- 
lem work; (2) Groups of related problems 
on various subjects of genuine interest and 
everyday value to young people; (3) Thor- 
ough training in making mental estimates 
and in using short methods; (4) The insur- 
ing of accuracy and speed through timed 
drills. 





Brigham & McFarlane’s 
Essentials of Geography 


HE first entirely new geographies of 
importance that have been published 
for a number of years. They contain a 
wealth of information about industry and 
commerce, agriculture and production. 
The way in which these books unite the 
teaching of physical and political geogra- 
phy, their unusually attractive maps, large, 
clear type, abundant and realistic pictures 
and their presentation of the most ap- 
proved modern methods of teaching geog- 
raphy are features praised by thousands of 
teachers. Published in a two-hook and a four- 


7 : “t} ’ ‘ nai ’ 
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Pearson and Suzzallo’s 


Essentials of Spelling 
(Just Published) 


MBODIES the results of recent scienti- 
fic studies in spelling and is based on 
an examination of thousands of children’s 
compositions. Pupils receive thorough 


training from the use of this book. Its 
leading characteristics are: (1) The care- 
ful selection of words; (2) The expert or- 
ganization of the work: (3) The effective 


and interesting use of dictation to 


O1V Pe. 
views; (4) The definite directions t 
teacher d,,] j 
teacners, ] Molished ron plete yial 7) Ty 
parts, 





Hart's School History of the 
United States 


— in a style that holds the in- 
terest of y l 


young people. this history 
for higher elementary and junior high 


schools kindles the imagination, impresses 
the memory and implants an_ intelligent 
patriotism. It gives a remarkably clear 
discussion of our relations with other coun- 
tries, an unprejudiced story of both side 
of the wars in which we hav: 


| 
+ . — 
taneCl Ppa&rt 


and a graphic and comprehens3ive account 


of social customs and manners of vario 
periods. (One entire chapter i< dey ited 
children, their work, education, games and 


amusements. 
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FORTHCOMING 





NEW EDITIONS 





McLaughlin and Van Tyne’s 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES 
FOR SCHOOLS 


The publishers are now preparing the 1919 Edition 
of the text. The new matter covers the events 
leading up to our entrance into the war and the 
part that we played in it. There are in the world 
today no two men better equipped to write on this 
subject. The new edition will be ready for the 
fall term. 


Upham and Schmidt’s 
AN INTRODUCTION TO 
AGRICULTURE 


This is more than a revision of Upham’s “Intro- 
duction to Agriculture” — it is really a new book. 
The abundant practical material in the book, along 
the lines in which young people are most inter- 
ested, makes it the best book for teaching agricul- 
ture in the new way. that is, by means of the prob- 
lem and project method. 


McLaughlin’s 
HISTORY OF THE AMERICAN NATION 


For the 1919 edition of this standard history the 
closing chapters have been rewritten, with dis- 
cussions of the war, our preparation for it and our 
part in it. Dr. McLaughlin, through his war ser- 
vice, is particularly well equipped to write this im- 
portant new material. 


Adams’ 
AN ELEMENTARY 
COMMERCIAL GEOGRAPHY 


This is a thorough revision of this widely 
book. 


revised, and a new chapter has been added on 
World Today.” 


Send for complete information 


THESE ARE APPLETON BOOKS |. 


New York D. APPLETON & COMPANY, Publishers 


used 
Almost every chapter in the book has been 
“The 
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DOUBLY TRAINED 
FOR BUSINESS 


are the students who are trained in the 
skilled operation of the 


Self - Starting 
REMINGTON 


This training includes every item of typing proficiency that can be 
taught on any other typewriter. 








It also includes something that the pupil can obtain on no other 
typewriter. We mean the training in the use of the Self-Starter—that great, 
exclusive Remington feature which adds 15 to 25 per cent. to the letter- 
writing speed of the typist. 
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When Common-Schools Open 


x yr ve . ’ 
—- a 4 “ad 1c ‘co 
My Country—For Your Civics Class 
There never has been a textbook in civics and patriotism for upper grammar grades 
and junior high schools with a method at once so novel and so practical as Miss Turking- 
ton’s. Nothing essential has been omitted, but everything has been written in an enjoyable, 
narrative style which has proved more effective than a mere textbook ever could Price 96 
cents. 


Readings from English and American Literature—/ or 


Your English Class 


Is the study of Literature in the senior high school a genuine pleasure? It will he if 
you introduce into the junior high school and upper grammar gr ades a simp] le, inspiring 
reader like Field’s “Readings from English and American L iterat ure.” The selections are 
arranged chronologically, and equi ipped with biographies, portraits, vocabularies, questions, 
helps, and suggestions for collateral reading. Price $1.00. 


Essentials of hitiinatie—For Your Primary and Grammar 


School Classes 


A demand for knowledge on the part of a young pupil is frequently the most difficult 


of all things to create. The Wentworth-Smith books have become famous for creating that 
demand and then satisfying it with unusual completeness. 

Three-Book Series" Two-Book Series 
PUUMOEG TOOK ac dc cce ds cetienc cents = ‘ - 
“tine Bok  ..... ‘0 panne Primary Book ssacnnasdinveases 6 cents 
Advanced Book ........... s.0: 15 cents Grammar School Book..........65 cents 


Resources and Industries of the United States— For 


Your Geography Class 


Miss Fisher’s book, for the hig pher gra‘ ades of the grammar si *hool, is valuable for sup- 
plementary reading in geography. Bor illy illustrated, price 80 cents 
Oral and Written} English— Bee Your Penpeaties C Tass 
Only a personal examination can adequate ely reveal the exceptiona 
course. Unforced int erest on the part of the children, natural and correct spee oy nl written 
expression at tained without effort, these are the results which Potter, Jeschke, and Gillet’ 
“Oral and Written English” actually realizes. 


Book One, 52 rents 5 Book Tw , b4 cent 


Beginners’ Book in Language i'o or dajapad Thi d Grade Ciees 


Correct oral and written expressiol 1e 
of this book by Harry Jeschke rt Ss attains -d y stories of cumu 


at ion, games, novel and n pictu } ts 


Junidh High School emai. # or the Three Years 
Preceding the Senior. High’ om Boek 


Thi s a 


k I 20 cents; Book IL. 280 cents: B k HL prs ; 

For}the Teacher 
Parker’s General Methods of Teaching in Elementary 
Schools (In Press) 


id 1 the “best publ sch S It re all or les 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Boston New York Chicage London 
Atianta Dallas Columbus San Francisco 
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“EDUCATORS” | HAVE KNOWN 


BY STRICKLAND 


In my brief career [ have come across some 


remarkable characters masquerading as educa- 


tors. Everybody has. Some of my earlier 
teachers were too ignorant to know how igno- 
rant they were, too unintelligent to care r 
know the need of care, how dense their  be- 
nightedness. As I look back I wonder that I 


ever got so nearly a smattering as has fallen 
to my lot. A wonderful 


reason for my not 


mother stands out as 
17 thing 1? 
everything in 


One of 


Missing 


the educational or cultural line. those 


’ 


mothers who know, everything apparently by 
intellectual 


intuition, who reach out hungry 


tentacles across infinite parasangs of space an 
absorb information at unbelievable range—one 
of that sort of mothers can do more to uplift 
the intelligence of the human race than all the 


normal-bred school-ma’ms in existence. I sav 


1? £ ot ~ tha : 
this in all respect for normals and the school- 
.’ 11¢ +) ee ~ ‘K + 
ma ms But the intellectual stimulus given 
° ¢ @ ’ - . a o 
In a nome DV tHe presence ol an insatiable 
mind at has already lett its prenatal stamp 
1 f +1 q a 1 
upon the growing members of the tamily is the 
a ‘ ] ‘ ' m1," + 
greatest and st poten educational ctor 
known or knowab 
But turn n this eulogy ) something 
less exalted and perhaps m entertaining 
| C € ) lls ( al v | i 1e 1 
" 1 | cam 1 ita n my mid-youth 
29 ] ] ] 
\ siste t m iad been teaching the sch 
| Ee J | ’ such a p lem } 
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lis : us each the s 
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‘ sh 
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GILLILAN 


tain of the 
know the 


ship was incompetent. He didn't 
chart of the sea which he had 
been engaged to steer us. It was the first time 
[ had been put squarely up against the 
proposition “If learn anything 
you'll have to dig it out for yourself. 
no help at hand.” 

Later on in the 
brother and I had 
the determination to learn 
of this incubus, we did manage 
of fun baiting him, but he never quite grasped 
it. 

For instance, in our study 
raphy, in the then new Appleton’s 
which had_ physical maps 
mineral deposits, etc., my brother and I  in- 
stituted an inquiry as to where brass 
mined. He spent the better part of his 
ings and all of his days that he felt he 


over 


ever 
you want to 


There is 


next-older 
things with 
something in spite 
to have a lot 


winter, 
buckl d 


after my 
into 


t physical geog- 
geogra- 
phies charting 

Was 
even- 
could 


spare, for a week, searching those maps for the 
word “brass,” printed along the dark ridges of 
the mountains or the cross-hatching of 


seas, but he never found 
of candor, right out 


morasses or 
it! He 
n class, 

(nd 


brass 


sargasso 
told us, in a burst 
one day. 

him that 


copper. Ile 


then we snickeringly informed 


was a composite of zine and 


rs 1 ’ + ¢ ¢ 
turned red in the face—that was. all He 
bs ? < 44.5 » Bi i. . 
idn’t kill us or anything hke that 
()ne her (sic) teacher we had was a skin- 
. + | - } 
1er- 1 graduate of the county seat high 
i ho illed unipersona inimper- 
lal id said ings is significant 
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“No, I wouldn’t do that,” when he _ hadn't 
made a motion, but I knew he was going to. 
He would look puzzledly at me, wondering 
how I had found out his intentions; and lI 
wouldn’t have satisfied his curiosity for the 
world. 


m" a 
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From the sort of teachers I have mentioned 
to Dr. John P. Gordy, Ph. D., the most won- 
derful teacher I have ever known, was some 
jump! 

Some day I may tell something about that 
marvelous man. 





INTENSIFY BY ROTATION 


BY A. FE. 

lt has been clearly demonstrated in many 

districts, especially in Missouri, that children are 

more interested, teachers’ work is more vital, 

and the entire community is vitalized educa- 

tionally, industrially and socially by rotation 
of subjects. 

The genius of the important educational idea 
is Professor P. G. Holden, long identified with 
the lowa Agricultural College of Ames, but 
now head of the Educational Extension De- 
partment of the International Harvester Com- 
pany. It is Professor Holden who has been 
largely instrumental in making crop rotation 
the agricultural salvation of large sections of 
the United States and his emphasis on crop 
rotation led to appreciation of the possibilities 
in rural school subject rotation. 

The secret of the success of the rotation 
plan seems to be the fact that each year the 
entire community as well as the teacher and 
children are intensely interested in an entirely 
new school-community adventure. 

Over a college gateway in England is 
couplet :— 


~ 


Ls 


“He who reads and reads and does not what: he knows, 

Is he who plows and plows and never sows.” 

SOME HOLDEN SUGGESTIONS. 

“Don't teach the same thing over and over 
and over, vear after year, until it is dead—un- 
til it doesn’t mean anything to the boys and 
girls—until it doesn’t mean anything to the 
community—until it is just words, words, 
words. 

“If a boy is to know how to do a thing he 
must actually do it himself. 

“Thoughts and ideas are most strongly ex- 
pressed in terms of work and achievement. 

“Book work alone is not sufficient. A book 
is to help a boy to know how to do something. 

“Words will not plow a field, build a house, 
milk a cow, or splice a rope. 

“To know the difference between book swim- 
ming and real swimming a boy must go to the 
water and swim. Real swimming is the swim- 
ming, book swimming is sinking.” 

TEACH GROWING THINGS. 

One year in four should be devoted to 
teaching growing things intensively, and only 
one year in four should this be the major in a 
rural school. This should be the first year’s 
work because it is to be kept in practice every 
year. 


WINSHIP 


One year of intensive learning and_ three 
years of self-learning by doing what he has 
learned. how to do. 

The entire school, at least above the third 
year children, should raise things, and study 
the whole year as to what, when, where, how, 
and why certain things are done as they are. 
Grow things adapted to the community. 
Study the things 
‘rown where they 


oT 
— + 


that they grow, or that are 
can study them. 


Do not study any plant that they cannot see 


¢ 


rowing 


5 5: 
No matter if the course iT study, Tr a 
= | Po ] ] a4 } + "+ + ae 
pampnhiet. or articie says study if, gont study 
it unless the children can study the thing sel 
as 1 grows. 
There is nothine printed or spoken that 
net n ning printed I | I i 
any teacher can wisely use without using her 


own brains. 

[ have been in a class in which several days 
had been devoted to teaching about corn. Not 
yne student in the large class had ever seen 
corn growing, and only two had ever seen an 
ear of corn. 

That class was taught nothing about pota- 
oes or sugar beets, which were grown in vast 
quautity in that community. 

You cannot teach corn, even, in the terms 


the lives of the people unless corn ts raised by 
the people. 
KEEP IN PRACTICE 

Whatever is learned should be so _ learned 
that it will be used ever aiter as far as its use 
is practical. 

For instance, if a growing thing is fully 
taught’ in the school year of 1919 and 1920, 
and is so taught that it need not be taught 
again in that school until 1923-24 it should be 
kept in practice every year. 


Not alone the things that have been grown 


~ _ 
under instruction in 1919-20 but if the study 
about growing things by growing things has 
} ¢ 1] +} ~hildean eave lt o ] + f 
been well done the children will grow a lo f 


other things profitably every year 
Nothing is well taught that does not enable 
a child to do other similar things as well as he 
does the thing he has been taught to do. 
If a child in the year 1919-20 learns about 
raising radishes, beans, potatoes, or corn, he 


1 " La sal vyA3eh 73 1 : san! 2 
has not been well taught to raise these unless 


in 1920-21 he can, himself, learn how to raise 


peas, onions and tomatoes; unless in 1921-22 
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he can learn to raise turnips, onion-sets, kale, 
cabbage and beets; unless in 1922-23 he can 
jearn to raise carrots, parsnips, beans, melons, 
sweet potatoes, lettuce, cauliflower, cucumbers, 
squash and celery. No one has learned about 
growing things by growing things in 1919-20 
well unless he has learned to grow some things 
in such a way that he will want to learn how 
to grow other things the next year, and still 
other things in other years. 

No teaching of growing things is a 
unless the boys and girls raise things they have 
not learned to raise, unless they themselves 
learn to learn how to raise many other things 
in other years. 


VARIETY IN GROWING THINGS. 


In the year that boys and girls learn how to 
grow things by growing things there must be 
variety but variety in unity. 

There should be garden plants raised from 
seed, as radishes, turnips, beets, squash and 
melons; from eyes, as potatoes; on vines, as 
cucumbers, melons, squash; in the ground, as 
carrots, parsnips, and onions; on _ poles, as 
beans, hops; in pods, as peas and beans. 


success 


Some garden plants are to be grown for 
the heads, as in the case of cabbage, cauli- 
flower, Brussels sprouts; some for greens, as 
spinach and dandelions; some for winter use, 


as varieties of squash, beets, carrots, turnips; 
some for pickling, as little cucumbers; some 
for seasoning, as mint, parsley and peppers. 


The year that is devoted to growing things 
must be so extensive in scope and so intensive 
in the practice that there will be enough to 


keep the children busy in applying it and in 
developing it to last the children and the com- 
munity for three years without requiring any 
special attention by the teacher. 


HOME AND SCHOOL PROJECTS. 


When teaching growing things the great 
thought is establishing Home and__ School 
Projects. The school as a whole should, as 
far as possible, raise a specimen of each of 


the varieties. 

The year that the school is teaching grow- 
ing things there should be slight attention 
to the profit of any pupil, but in the next three 
years the thought of the child should largely 
be upon the profit of the home project. 

While the school is teaching growing things 


but one year in four, the school should be 
vitally interested in the success of the home 
project of every pupil, and a school record 


should be kept: of the success of each pupil’s 
home project each year. 


FLOWERS ALSO. 


much to be learned about flowers 
and fruits as well as about vegetables. It need 
take little time to have children learn the parts 
of a flower, and every child in a country school 
should know at least about the calyx and cor- 
olla, the stamen and _ pistils, antler and ovary. 


It takes littl 


There is 


time for the class to learn this 
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much and it is the best of language work for 
the children to study garden flowers and wild 
flowers and write about them. 


ESSENTIAL PLANT FACTS. 


Every child should know the distinguishing 
features of a tree, a shrub, a bush,.a vine, a 
vegetable, an herb. 

Every child should write from his own obser- 
vation about each of these. 

The child should know about the root, the 
stem, the leaf bud and the flower bud, the 
fruit, the seed, etc. 


FRUITS, BERRIES AND NUTS. 


Every country child should know certain’ 
characteristics about fruits, berries, and nuts 
which are found in his district. 

There is as much for a country boy and girl 
to learn about the things he can actually see 
in nature as he will have time to learn and 
which he should learn before he studies about 
any plant, fruit, berries or nuts foreign to his 
neighborhood. 


SCHOOL GARDENS. 


There should be no school garden _ started 
without knowing that it will be looked after by 


someone during the summer vacation. 
In North Adams, Massachusetts, under the 
direction of the State Normal School, every 


boy and girl must have an individual school 
garden. He must take excellent care of it un- 
til the last day of school in June, and after 
the opening day in September. 

If the child takes care of it also in vacation 
he has the profit himself, but if he cannot, or 
will not take excellent care of it in vacation, 
some other boy or girl can take care of his 
garden in vacation and have all the product of 
the garden. Some boys have as many as eight 
or ten gardens by caring for them only eight 
weeks in vacation. 

Every child must decide before school closes 
as to the vacation care of the garden, and boys 
and girls must make application for gardens 
before school closes. 


READING AND WRITING. 


Much of the reading above the third grade 
should pertain to the things that are being 
learned and done directly by the children. 

The children should ‘write about everything 
they learn by doing. 

Every child should write so legibly that 
every other child can read what he has written. 

No child should read to the school what he 
has written, but everything written should be 
read by some other child. 

In this way children will write legibly. 

It is not a reading lesson when a child reads 
his own composition, for he knows what he has 


written. It is the best of a reading lesson 
when the child reads what another child has 
written, for he does not know what the other 


child said, and he must give it his own inter- 
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pretation and emphasis. This is real, honest 
sight reading. 


ARITHMETIC IN ACTION. 


The children should have learned about 
number, the processes and use of number in 


i 
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the first three years. Now the arithmetic 
should be largely practice. There is not a 
week in which there is not abundant opportu- 
nity to use number in measuring, in weighing, 
in buying seed, in selling or estimating product 
and value. 





IS TEACHING A DECLINING TRADE? 


BY JEANNETTE RANKIN 


Ex-Congressman 


The public school teacher is now about the 
only woman wage-earner left in our cities who 
cannot afford to buy a hot luncheon. 

At noontime all the clerks and stenographers 
in the neighboring office buildings flock out into 
the open streets and seek the nearest cafeteria 
or lunchroom, where a hot soup or a hot por- 
tion of some kind awaits them. 

The librarian puts on her hat and walks out 
of the building when the noon hour comes. 

The social worker knows where the best and 
cheapest hot food is to be had—and goes there. 

The business woman of every description has 
her favorite lunching place, where she meets 
her friends and forgets the office for an hour. 

The school teacher alone sits down in the un- 
changed air and — what is worse — the un- 
changed atmosphere of the workroom = and 
opens whatever the home larder afforded at 7.30 
a. m. 

Sometimes she joins with her  fellow-teach- 
ers in setting up a gas plate and boiling wat:r 
for tea. But the only available room in th» 
school building for this kind of enterprise is 
often the teachers’ washroom, in close prox- 
imity to all the plumbing arrangements. 

Of course, these insanitary and depressing 
conditions are fylly appreciated by the teachers, 
who are refined and “particular” young women. 
Yet they continue to rub along on monotonous 
cold lunches and in a forlorn environment. The 
public school teacher will tell you that she can- 
not afford to pay more than twenty cents for 
her lunches, and that if she plunges any farther 
than this, it will throw her whole budget out 
of joint. 

Nowadays the public school teacher, who 
often has charge of no fewer than fifty childrea, 
is not paid as much as the nursery maids of the 
well-to-do, who only have one or two children 
to care for. The New York State Federation 
of Labor and the Teachers’ Union ask for a 
minimum annual salary for teachers not le:s 
than $1,200 a year. That means twenty-three 
dollars a week, which is less than the women 
subway conductors receive. 

The trouble with teachers is that, being 
women, as the majority of them are, they are 
far too modest. They seem to forget that they 
represent a high-grade class of brain workers. 
And they let everybody else forget it, too. 
They ought to keep us reminded of all the 
geniuses and great leaders that have sprung 


from their ranks. Mary Wollstonecraft was 4 
teacher; Margaret Fuller was a teacher; Susan 
B. Anthony was a teacher. There is a list for 
women teachers to remember. 

For more than a hundred years teaching has 
been the chief career for women with brains, 


he fact that it is now so scandalously under- 
paid shows how much we value brains, in spite 


yf all our pretenses. Teaching is no longer a 
profession; it is a sweated industry. 


We have already witnessed in this country 
the strange and rapid disappearance of nearly 
one whole class of women workers from the in- 
dustrial scene, the domestic servants. We have 
watched the desperate efforts that have been 
made to attract the women back into their old- 
time calling. Even high wages cannot do it. 
Women do not like the condition 
service, and no amount of wages can com- 
pensate for that. The sooner we realize this 
and adapt ourselves to hour-by-hour service or 
co-operative methods, the better it will be for 
us. In the meantime, we shall have a per- 
manent servant problem. And now are we going 
to add to that worry a permanent teacher problem 
also? The idea is unbearable; it makes for a 
restless pillow. 


s of domestic 


The other day I visited a class of bright 
eighth grade girls in a public school. They all 
said that they expected to earn their living, but 
not one of them expected to be a teacher. 

There is much silent unanimity among women 
about what they like and what they don’t like. 
One of the things they don’t like to have a 
sense of inferiority. And that is the feeling 
that the women teachers have nowadays, in- 
stead of the old pride in their calling. It comes 
from being underpaid and exploited and from 
knowing that they are underpaid and exploited. 
It is high time that something should be done 
to remove this feeling. The masculine govern- 
ing bodies should remember their own servant- 
less homes and rush through the 
creases as swiftly as possible. 


Vv 
1s 


salary in- 


They should see to it that the present in- 


equalities between the pay of men and women 
teachers are done away with, for that 1s one 
cause of the sense of inferiority among the 


women. 


that higher salaries alone 
will heal the breach already gaping s 
Unless they also have 


But mever believe 
widelv 
in the teachers’ ranks. 
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a voice — the women and the men_ teachers 
together, organized into a professional union — 
in determining the conditions of their employ- 
ment, even better wages will be in vain. The 
world is learning today by countless examples 
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that what the workers want is not alone a 
better wage, but to be valued as human beings 
should be valued — as personalities with their 
own opinions and their own consciences. — A 
Milwaukee daily paper. 
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HIGHER SALARIES FOR TEACHERS IS SIMPLY PAYING 
A JUST DEBT 


[San Francisco Examiner, 


Ask the man whois opposed to increasing the 
salaries of school teachers what his reasons are 


and you will hear the same old answer: “It 
will mean higher taxes.” 

That’s a fine 
tic answer. A 
The man makes 
be ashamed of himself. 
that he is not—and 
that he ought to be. 


thinks he is talking 


characteris- 
answer. 
ought to 


chances 


That's a 
regular old 


answer. 
mossback’s 
that 


who answer 


But the are 

that he doesn’t even know 

The chances are that he 

When, as a matter 

of fact, he is only talking cents—a distinction 
with a very large difference. 


sense 


Every part of the world is more or less in- 
fested by such and does 
not escape the universal affliction. We suppose 
that Providence these ic nuisances, 
just as it sends us a few fleas and an occasional 


parasites, California 


sends us Civic 


mosquito, to keep us from being too proud 
for our own good. 
Of course, paying the teachers a little more 


salary means paying a little more taxes. That's 
merely a stm in simple arithmetic. But 
of it? premiums we pay for the 
protection of person and property. 

The most powertul 


what 
Taxes are the 


single agency for the pro- 


tection of your person and your property :s 
the public school. The courts can punish- ot- 
fenders against person and _ property. The 
police, to a degree, can prevent assaults upon 
person and property by criminals. 

But the schools make good citizens who do 
not need to be prevented from crime against 
your person or property, because they don't 
want to harm you or your property. So when 
you pay taxes for school purposes you are 
making the best investment that you can 
make, for how much would your property be 
worth without the schools? 


How much would it be San Fran- 


sensible 


worth it 


cisco lost half its schools? man or 


woman would c 

ee, | 

half of our 

Nobody would ec 
And yet it would be more sensible to clos 

part of tl 

made 


msent to a proposal to close 
schools in order to save taxation. 


msent tf 
the sc is—if the choice had to be 


and so pay the remaining 


y 
af 


Mittinn than 2 wold te t6 ay lari 
Salaries, than would eo pay Salaries 
so beggarly that able m and wom 


27 


will not work for them. can't buy the bes 


protession 


brains cheaply. And if there is any | 


May 9, 1919.) 
should command the ser- 
ff the best brains it is the profession of 
teaching. 

An incompetent 
hurt, and an 
financial 


in the world which 


vices 


doctor may do you physical 
incompetent lawyer may do you 
injury, but an incompetent teacher 
may do your children lasting mental injury. 


You can’t afford to save taxes at the ex- 
pense of your child’s character and ability, can 
you? You want your boy and your girl to 
grow up intelligent, capable, useful, do you 
not? Of course you do. And how can _ the 
schools impart intelligence, capability, useful- 
ness and high character unless the teachers 


have these same qualities? 
You will 


dull, 


not trust your car and your safety 

stupid chauffeur because you could 
hire him for than could hire a com- 
And you certainly ought to 

much of your boy or your girl as 
you do of your automobile. And never think 
that we continue to get the same _ fine 
men and women to teach and train our boys 
and girls if we refuse to advance 
in proportion to the 


less 


you 
driver. l 


think as 
can 
teachers’ 


advance in other 
the cost of every- 


the 
salaries 
wages and to the advance in 
thing folks must buy. 

The everything 
wages of all workers have risen. 

And of all useful workers the teachers have 
long been the most unfairly paid, and most de- 
serve an payment. 


price of has risen. The 


” ¢ 
classes ol 


increase of 

» decent man wants to cheat a merchant 
rr to beat him down to a price at which he 
afford to sell his goods. The teachers 
are merchants stock in .trade is knowl- 


cannot 


whose 


edge, which we buy for our children’s use and 
benefit. And it is just as mean to be willing 
+ } 


eat down the price of the teacher’s goods 


below cost as it is to be willing to beat the 
price of the grocer’s goods or of the butcher’s 
goods below cost 

Not one person in ten is opposed to the in- 
rease 0 1e teacher’s pay. But the trouble 
s that the minority is a dangerous one. 

Let us pay the teachers what we owe them. 
Let us put our hands in our pockets and 

ybligations like upstanding and hon- 

rable men and women 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES 


[Los Angeles Times.] 


The development of our public school sys- 
tem marks, perhaps, the greatest triumph 
made by civilization during the last hundred 
years. If every citizen, regardless of sex, is 
to take an intelligent part in the government, 
national, state and municipal, it is of the high- 
est importance that he or she shall have an 
intelligent understanding of our country, its 
relation to other countries, its -resources, its 
history and the social, financial and_ political 
problems upon whose correct solution the wel- 
fare of the race depends. That understanding 
can be supplied only by education, and _ this 
education can be and must be supplied by our 
public schools. 


Representative governments _. early dis- 
covered the necessity for the primary educa- 
tion which should enable the electorate to 
exercise its suffrage intelligently. Once the 
need for universal education was made evi- 


dent the growth of the public school 
approached the phenomenal. The number ot 
teachers multiplied and the different states in 
this country took upon themselves to estab- 
lish institutions in which to educate the teach- 
ers who were later to become the instructors 
of the youth. All this development has taken 
place within the last hundred years. 

But we have now reached a point in modern 
progress where the teachers themselves are 
protesting that they are asked to devote their 
lives to a profession in which their pay is so 
inadequate that they find themselves deprived, 
not only of the luxuries, but of many of the 
necessities of life. Educators say that the 
teachers are underpaid, and by reason of the 


svstem 


underpayment some of the best of the profes- 
sion are leaving the schoolrooms to seek more 
lucrative employment elsewhere; that genius 
is deserting the profession and only mediocrity 
remains. 

A discontented teacher is very likely to in- 
culeate a particle of that discontent in the 
pupil. Unrest is a communicable disease. 
Sunlight and shadow are reflected from the 
face of the teacher to the classroom; and it 
is of supreme importance to every parent that 
the child shall receive public instruction under 
the most favorable conditions. Teachers should 
be made comfortable and _ every legitimate 
cause of discontent should be removed. 

There is no greater stimulant to the profes- 
sional worker than an increase in the pay en- 
velope. There has been little increase in pay 
for the teachers of Los Angeles during the 
last eight years, and in that time the cost of 
living has advanced forty per cent. Unless 
something is done to make up for the de- 
preciation of the dollar there is going to be a 
similar depreciation in the quality of 
tion our children receive at the public 

It is not 
who 


instruc- 
schools, 

encouraging for the teacher 
receives $15 a week to know that the 
janitor gets $4 a day. In fact, the teachers in 
the public schools now receive little more than 
half the average price paid to skilled manual 
labor. Such a discrimination is unfair and un- 


very 


just. 

Contented teachers and 
essentials to the proper 
These we must have, cost 


adequate pay are 
instruction of youth, 
what it may. 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ EXTENSION WORK 


BY O. 


H. 


BENSON 


Agriculturist in Charge 


1. The most important project in boys’ and 
girls’ extension work is club work, the orga- 
nized groups of boys and girls for the purpose 
of improving agriculture and home life. 

2. Boys’ and girls’ extension work in agri- 
culture and home economics is backed by per- 
manent federal and state laws and also by per- 
manent educational institutions, both © state 
and federal. 

3. It is a definite and permanent part of the 
co-operative extension program, both in the 
United States and the state colleges of agricul- 
ture, and is considered in most states a def- 
nite part of the county farm bureau or other 
county-wide organizations for extension work. 
Club work demonstrates in a practical way 
better practices for the farm and home. 


4. Extension work with boys and _ girls 


covers the entire field of agriculture and home 
The subject matter lines are orga- 
projects and 


economics. 


nized into both club members 


and leaders follow the program of work cover- 


ing the entire calendar year. 


5. The boys’ and girls’ club work is so 
planned as to help boys’ and _ girls 
to get the correct point of view. in 


regard to agriculture’ and home-making 


as a vocation, and if best fitted for these 
vocations to give them a fair chance in 
planning for life’s work in farming and 


home-making. 


colleges, 


Its relation to the agricultural 
schools teaching agriculture, and the 
Smith-Hughes that of 
helping the young people to appreciate the 


vocational courses is 


need for a more thorough preparation in this 
work, 

6. Through club organization work, con- 
tests, and the help of efficient leaders, farm 


and home. work becomes a good game instead 
of drudgery, and the standards of achievement 





Continued on page 656. 



































Your Public Schools— 
The City’s Greatest Asset 


Education 42 Life 


Education is true development only when it trains the faculties to cope stc- 
cessfully with the vital activities of life. 


A school system which emphasizes so-called “academic” training, and 
neglects the “practical arts,” is a failure, as is the school system which re- 
verses this emphasis. 


A thoroughly efficient educational plan provides for all types of mind and 
talent, recognizing the equal importance of the boy who seeks to prepare for 
a profession and the boy who desires to enter business or acquire skill in 
mechanics. 


The Los Angeles public school system is organized upon this plan. 


There comes a time in the development of every youth when he must “find” 
himself. It is the time for self-discovery, self-determination, and self-direc- 
tion. 


The Los Angeles public school system is well prepared to meet the demands 
of the city’s youth at this important development period. 


Carefully planned courses of study are open to the future business man, law- 
yer, musician, mechanic, surveyor, doctor, artist, carpenter, engineer, home- 
maker, — citizen — and each course is adapted to the particular needs of the 
particular student. 


Presentation and interpretation of these and other vitally important sub- 
jects must be delegated to the teacher. 


A well trained teaching corps is an asset to the Nation, and is worthy of 
compensation based on justice and common sense, for the whole process of 
education fails if the teacher comes to her work untrained and immature. 


Los ANGELES TEACHERS 
ORGANIZATIONS 


L. A. Teachers Club 4. High School Teachers Association 
Principals Club 4 High School and Intermediate 
Elementary Evening School 
Teachers Association 
Parental School Association 
Council of Supervisors Kindergarten Association 


Principals Association 
Evening High School Association 


[Advertisement in Los Angeles Times| 
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BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ EXTENSION WORK 


Continued from page 654. 








set by leaders are more easily reached because 
of the interest, enthusiasm and_ reinforcement 
received from this organized effort. 

7. Boys’ and girls’ club work trains for 
community leaders out of community life  it- 
seli and functions for future co-operative enter- 
prises so essential to successful farm life. 

8. Club work socializes community life and 
gives young people interest and motive for 
their wonk. 

9. Club work trains the young people to 
become managers of their own business, and 
proprietors of farm land, animals, machinery, 
crops, kitchen equipment, Liberty Bonds, 
Thrift Stamps, and helps them understand the 
supremacy of this position over that of being 
always a wage earner. 

10. Boys’ and girls’ club work produces 
and conserves food to meet local, national and 
world needs on an economic basis. 

11. Club work engages the best thought, 
energy, and interest of every boy and girl in 
the business of farming and home-making. 
This work is a_ practical, back-to-the-home, 
“made-in-America” type of education, not fully 
provided for in the public school curricula nor 
by the Smith-Hughes vocational courses. It 
works with children, both in and out of school. 

12. Club work demonstrates how to make 
farming and home-making a practical business 
and give the rural young people an argument 
to help them refuse positions in the city. 

13. Boys’ and girls club work deals with 
groups of boys and girls as well as with in- 
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dividuals, trains volunteer leaders, co-operates 
with schools, churches, Y. M. C. A. and Y. W. 
C. A. leaders, encourages, directs, and orga- 
nizes them for short courses, boys’ and girls’ 
institutes, boys’ and girls’ camps, field trips, 
field demonstrations, club fairs, festivals, 
demonstration contests, training conferences 
for leaders, and other activities essential to the 
complete development of the agricultural and 
home economics program in a given commu- 
nity outside of the colleges of agriculture. 

14. Boys’ and girls’ club work is just as im- 
portant for city boys and girls as it is for rural. 
The rural boys and girls need the club group 
work because of their isolation from social life 
and their lack of community leadership; the 
city boys and girls need it in order that their 
gangs and cliques, with oftentimes detrimental 
programs, may be transformed to constructive, 
creative and helpful club work programs 
through which they may become familiar with 
America’s greatest industry—agriculture, and 
the fundamental principles of home-making, 
Club work does not recognize class distinction 
in the service of boys and girls. Members of 
club groups of both rural and city young peo- 
ple attend the same club meeting and work 
together on a common program of work for 
the improvement of agriculture and home life. 

15. The co-operation of boys and girls in 
extension work through their club groups on 
projects such as poultry, gardening, canning, 
dairy, and home drying is on the same basis 
as the attendance of boys and girls at their 
classes at school, without any hard and _ fast 
rules as to sex division. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


NEW STATESMANSHIP. 
[A. E. Winship in Boston Herald, May 22, 1919.] 


It is cause for rejoicing that the Boston Herald is big 
enough, broad enough and brainy enough to join in the 
leadership of the nation and the nations at this time with 
vigor and vision. 

A tree only makes timber by putting out new growth 
at the tip of every branch. The new growth is not timber, 
but any increase of timber from the roots to the top de- 
pends upon the vitality of the new growth. New ideas 
may not be statesmanship, but statesmanship ceases when 
new ideas are unwelcome. 

A man‘who would put cold storage eggs in an incuba- 
tor needs a guardian. Cold storage statesmanship never 
brings forth life. Patrick Henry lives in history because 
of his great speech when he had a big vision as well as 
great vigor, but he was a national nonentity after his 
vision was limited to Virginia. With a statesman “today 
is always the yesterday of tomorrow,” and not the “to- 
morrow of yesterday.” In 1919 every public man will be 
rejudged and reclassified. No one will be a statesman 
tomorrow because he was so classified yesterday. An 
orchard will stand a temperature of thirty degrees be- 
low zero in January, but in May 30 degrees above zero 
will ruin the crop. A statesman in 1913 could be as his- 
torically cold as he chose, but in 1919 he must adapt his 
statesmanship to the fruit-budding time of world 
democracy. 

Since the armistice was signed it has been my privilege 


to travel more than 25,000 miles, in more than two- 
thirds of the states of the union, and in every section of 
the United States I am well within bounds when I say 
that more than three-fourths of the American people 
will be outraged if the United States Senate fails to ac- 
cept the League of Nations. I have been a good listener. 
In conversation I have never spoken for a League of 
Nations, and whenever anyone has opposed it I have 
appeared to agree with him that I might ultimately learn 
his motive, and ,almost without exception he has ad- 
mitted that there was lurking beneath the opposition 
some self-interest, political scheme, traditional prejudice 
or personal spite. Senator Knox states their case, clearly 
when he says: “The better you make it the less I'll take 
it.” It is a case of pernicious anemia, which makes a 
man think that the only thing he wants is the thing he 
thinks he cannot have. 


When I see the trainman take the red lantern and run 
down the track I know that the train is stopping some- 
where or some time where and when it should not stop 
and there is danger of its being run into. The Republican 
party has never a right to stop championing big and 
broad new ideas, but if it were ever right to do so this 
is the wrong time to do it. A train never starts till the 
man with the red light is near enough to the train to 
make it safely. The Republican party needs to call in 
every man with a red lantern and take a new start with 
the new world democracy. 


No man or party ever leads anywhere or at any time 
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while sitting on the tail of progress and shouting 
“Whoa.” A statesman’s reputational megaphone is doing 
its worst for humanity and for its party when it is 
shouting “Whoa” to world democracy. 


—_—O—— 


A TRUSTWORTHY OBSERVER. 


Dr. A. E. Winship of Boston, educator, editor and 
lecturer, is, we believe, a Republican in politics; but 
he is big enough and sane enough to see that if the 
Republican party in the Senate tries to make a par- 
tisan issue against the peace treaty and the League of 
Nations intertwined in it, that party is likely to meet 
shipwreck. In a letter to one of our neighbors he 
writes :— 

“Since the armistice was signed it has been my 
privilege to travel more than 25,000 miles, in more 
than two-thirds of the states of the Union, and in 
every section of the United States I am well within 
bounds when I say that more than three-fourths of 
the American people will be outraged if the United 
States Senate fails to accept the League of Na- 
tions. . : 

“When I see the trainman take the red lantern and 
run down the track I know that the train is stopping 
somewhere or some time where and when it should 
not stop and there is danger of its being run into. 
The Republican party has never a right to stop cham- 
pioning big and broad new ideas, but if it were ever 
right to do so this is the wrong time to do it. A train 
never starts till the man with the red light is near 
enough to the train to make it safely. The Repub- 
lican party needs to call in every man with a red 
lantern and take a new start with the new world 
democracy. 

“No man or party ever leads anywhere or at any 
time while sitting on the tail of progress and shout- 
ing ‘Whoa.’ A _ statesman’s reputational megaphone is 
doing its worst for humanity and for its party when 
it is shouting ‘Whoa’ to world democracy.” 

We are glad to reprint that because it is one of the 
most trenchant, convincing and politically wise 
thrusts at the treaty-blockers we have seen anywhere. 
And the beauty of it is that it comes from a thor- 
oughly trustworthy observer—Boston Post. 


—o-— 


EMILY GRIFFITH’S OPPORTUNITY SCHOOL. 
BY FRANCES WAYNE 
[In the Denver Post.] 


The credit for originating, founding, developing the 
Opportunity school belongs to Miss Emily Griffith, Den- 
ver’s most useful woman. 

Many years ago I met Emily Griffith. It was during 
the Christmas holidays, and the Post, realizing the 
serious plight of many families, organized a Big Brother 
movement to procure new, warm clothing for children 
who were unable to go to school because they were in 
rags. 

As principal of the Twenty-fourth Street School, 
Emily Griffith brought a group of children from her 
school for clothes. She did not send them in charge of 
a teacher; she came herself and after a hard day’s work 
sorted and fitted the suits, dresses, underwear, stock- 
ings, shoes, to the little ones. 

When they had been sent on their way rejoicing, she 
remained to help “straighten up” the piles of clothing. 
As she worked she unfolded her dream of extending the 
plan of the night school she conducted at the Twenty- 
fourth Street School until it should provide an oppor- 
tunity for every boy and girl, man or woman in Den- 
ver who wanted an education along business or academic 
lines. 

Day after day when other teachers were taking their 
Christmas holiday Emily Griffith came to the Big Brother 
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room at the Post to clothe the children she brought with 
her. 


And always as she folded the clothing she talked of 


her wonderful plan. I had known how she had estab 
lished a soup kitchen in connection with her night school 
in order that girls and boys working during the day, 
who wanted an education but couldn't afford to pay two 
extra car fares to go home and return to school, might 
have something warm for their supper before going into 
class. 

I had known how, time and again, she went into her 
own purse to keep the soup pot filled. 

As a teacher of a large foreign group, Emily Griffith 
saw the need of Americanization before there was an) 
hint of war in this country, As a woman of broad 
vision and sympathy she realized how easily these youths 
of foreign birth might be turned one way or the other 
to the help or hurt of the nation - 
tallized. 

Then one day with a prayer in her heart for courage 
she presented her plan to the school board and, because 
she was not sure it was a feasible plan, she named her 
own salary far below what the board should have agreed 
to pay her. 

Emily Griffith’s personality is written in every room, 
in every class, in every student. Emily Griffith has 
fought for that school as no mother ever fought for a 
chance for her child. From other cities have come of 
fers to her at double the salary she receives in Denver 
to come to them and organize an Opportunity school. 

But the Opportunity school in Denver is the darling of 
her heart. No money can or could pay for the service 
Emily Griffith has rendered the city, state and 
through her school. 

Opportunity school has succeeded, and the people 
should see to it that the name of Emily Griffith is en- 
graved above its door for all time. 

qnen@ 
THE MEANING OF AMERICA. 
BY MAUD MOORE 
Seattle 

A true democracy is the embodiment of the spirit of 
Service as opposed to Selfishness. 

Its power to render service grows in proportion to its 
rightful use of that power. 

We become great by helping others to be great. 

It was in this spirit that we have allied ourselves with 
other liberty-loving people, — to free the world of the 
menace of organized selfishness. 

Why have millions of men and women of every nation 
and clime emigrated to the shores of America? Why 
have they been willing to leave land and kin and friends, 
and journey thousands of miles to a strange land, where, 
to many, a foreign and unknown tongue was spoken? 

Some mighty impulse moved that human tide! 

They came because they believe this land offers them 
a better chance for life and happiness. They came from 
the crowded lands of the old world to the blessed “land 
of room-enough — to the great land of the 
chance.” 


and her plan crys 


nation 


better 


We native born who sometimes fail to appreciate our 
country should realize that it means to us just what it 
meant to them, — the land of better chance, 
chance, and opportunity! 

All that you and I are, all that we have, all the free 
dom and happiness we enjoy here and elsewhere, we owe 
to the American nation. 

What a wonderful privilege it is to be an American in 
the hour when it rests with America to shape the des 
tinies of the world! Let us then be true to our heritage. 

Let us strive to make still stronger the beautiful union 
we now possess, for Old Glory waves now over no sec- 
tion and no party, but over a united, determined 
glorious America, 


of every 


and 








































































We recognize the impossibility of being 
absolutely up to the minute in salaries in these 
booming days, but these figures are from super- 
intendents themselves and they are up to about 
May 1. 

We sent out about seven hundred letters 
asking for the minimum and maximum salaries 
for the sixth grade. We used the sixth grade 
to avoid any complication with junior high 
schools. 

We know that there have been some recent 
advances in salaries, and we hope all such cases 
will be reported to us promptly. Several re- 
ports cannot be used because the salaries are 
not scheduled by grades and others have no 
minimum or maximum division. Nevertheless 
we are grateful that we can use nearly four 
hundred reports. 


ALABAMA. 
Minimum Maximum 
Bessemer $65 mo. $90 mo. 
Birmingham 570 950 
Gadsden 60 75 
Montgomery 630 810 
ARIZONA. 
Minimum Maxinaim 
Phoenix $900 $1935 
ARKANSAS. 
Minimum Maximum 
Little Rock $55 mo. $107 mo. 
CALIFORNIA. 
Minimum Maximum 
Eureka $850 $1,000 
Pomona 840 960 
Riverside 810 960 
Sacramento 900 1,200 
Santa Barbara 1,300 1,500 
Santa Cruz 750 900 
San Francisco 75 mo. 106 mo. 
San Jose 900 1,260 
Stockton 900 1,260 
Vallejo 900 1,140 
COLORADO. 
Minimum Maximum 
Pueblo $660 $1,100 
CONNECTICUT. 
Minimum Maximum 
Ansonia $1,000 $1,000 
Bridgeport 800 1,450 
Bristol 600 950 
Manchester 800 800 
Meriden 760 1,120 
New Britain 700 1,050 
New Haven 700 1,300 
Naugatuck 600 1,000 
Norwich 700 1,000 
Norwalk 550 1,100 
Stamford 700 1,300 
Torrington 820 1,020 
Westville 700 1,400 
West Haven 600 850 
Willimantic 800 850 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 
Minimum Maximum 
$1,100 


$800 
Bonus of $120 


Bonus of $120 


Pensacela 


Athens 
Augusta 
Rome 
Savannah 


Boise 


Alton 
Aurora 
Aurora East 
Cairo 
Champaign 
Chicago Heights 
Cicero 
Danville 
Elgin 
Evanston 
Decatur 
Galesburg 
Kankakee 
Moline 

Oak Park 
Quincy 
Rockford 
Streator 
Springfield 
Waukegan 


East Chicago 
Elkhart 
Evansville 
Elwood 

Fort Wayne 
Gary 
Indianapolis 
Lafayette 
Michigan City 
South Bend 
Vincennes 


Clinton 
Council Bluffs 
Davenport 
Dubuque 

East Waterloo 
Ford Dodge 
Keokuk 
Mason City 
Marshalltown 
Ottumwa 
Waterloo 


Atchison 
Fort Scott 
Hutchinson 
Kansas City 
Lawrence 
beavenworth 
Parsons 
Pittsburg 





PRESENT SALARIES FOR SIXTH GRAD 


FLORIDA. 

Minimum 

$50 mo, 

GEORGIA. 

Minimum 
$480 
480 
566 

55 mo. 


IDAHO. 
Minimum 
$840 
ILLINOIS. 
Minimum 
$600 
60 mo. 
850 
763 
69 mo. 
700 
75 mo. 
585 
750 
850 
550 
45 mo. 
575 
583 
750 
550 
700 
650 
600 
70 mo. 
INDIANA. 
Minimum 
$95 mo. 
75 mo. 
650 
95 mo. 
600 
850 
500 
8.60 day 
70 mo. 
600 
60 mo. 
IOWA. 
Minimum 
$80 mo. 
80 mo. 
600 
600 
75 mo. 
90.40 mo, 


75 mo. 
750 
75 mo, 
75 mo. 
KANSAS. 
Minimum 
$90 mo. 
60 mo. 
623 
540 
790 
700 
60 mo. 
57.50 me. 
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Maximum 
$70 mo. 


Maximum 
$720 
1,020 
682 

75 mo. 


Maximgim 
$1,080 


Maximum 
$900 
85 mo. 
900 
900 
79 mo. 
900 
123 mo. 
747.50 
875 
1,500 
775 
80 mo. 
800 
765 
1,200 
950 
1,150 
850 
900 
100 mo. 


Maximum 

$150 mo. 

85 mo. 
950 

75 mo. 
1,100 
1,400 
1,075 

4.80 day 

80 mo. 
850 

90 mo. 


Maximum 
$90 mo. 
115 mo. 

1,090 
900 
8 mo. 
106.88 mo. 
768 
90 mo. 
850 
93.75 mo. 
82.50 mo. 


Maximum 
$90 mo. 
90 mo. 
900 
984 
870 
1,050 
95 mo. 
82.50 mo. 
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Covington 
Louisville 
Newport 
Paducah 


Shreveport 


Auburn 
Augusta 
Bangor 
Biddeford 
Lewiston 
Portland 


Arlington 
Attleboro 
Beverly 
Boston 
Brockton 
Cambridge 
Chelsea 
Chicopee 
Clinton 
Everett 
Fitchburg 
Framingham 
Gloucester 
Greenfield 
Haverhill 
Holyoke 
Lawrence 
Leominster 
Lynn 
Malden 
Marlboro 
Medford 
Melrose 
Methuen 
Milford 
Newburyport 
New Bedford 
Northampton 
Newton 
North Adams 
Peabody 
Pittsfield 
Plymouth 
Salem 
Somerville 
Southbridge 
Taunton 
Wakefield 
Waltham 
Webster 
Weymouth 
Winthrop 
Worcester 


Baltimore 
Cumberland 


Adrian 
Alpena 
Battle Creek 
Flint 





KENTUCRY. 


- 
550 
500 
50 mo. 


LOUISIANA. 


Minimum 
$75 mo. 
MAINE. 
Minimum 
$500 
550 
450 
600 
700 
400 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


Minimum 


$650 


600 
696 
750 
588 
700 
600 
625 
700 
600 
650 
550 
650 
700 


550 
550 
700 
600 
MARYLAND. 
Minimum 
$700 
600 
MICHIGAN. 
Minimum 
$800 
75 
&50 
650 


‘eo 


862.50 


65 mo. 


Maximum 


$100 mo. 


Maximum 
$750 
650 
750 
650 
850 
750 


Maximum 
$850 
800 
900 
1,368 
1,000 
1,080 
1,000 
900 
775 
1,000 
900 
900 
700 
925 
1,000 
1,050 
1,020 


1,150 
940 
900 
880 
950 
900 
950 
750 
900 
900 
950 
800 
800 

75 
950 


Maximum 
$900 
850 


Maximum 
$850 
75 
1,125 
900 


Grand Rapids 1,000 
Holland 800 
Ironwood R80 
Jackson 700 
Kalamazoo 850 
Lansing 600 
Manistee 700 
Marquette 725 
Muskégon 650 
Saginaw West 750 
Saginaw East 80 mo 
Traverse City 600 
MINNESOTA. 
Minimum 
Mankato . $65 mo. 
Minneapolis 700 
St. Cloud 80 mo. 
Winona 600 
MISSISSIPPI. 
Minimum 
Jackson $500 
Vicksburg 70 mo. 
MISSOURI. 
Minimum 
Hannibal $50 mo. 
Kansas City 75 mo. 
Springfield 50 mo. 
Sedalia 450 
St. Joseph 60 mo. 
Webb City 45 mo. 
MONTANA. 
Minimum 
Anaconda $960 
Billings 950 
Butte 1,050 
Great Falls 900 
Helena 1,250 
Missoula 900 
NEBRASKA. 
Minimum 
Grand Island $585 
Omaha 700 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Minimum 
Berlin $640 
Concord 450 
Laconia 500 
Manchester 625 
Nashua 650 
NEW JERSEY. 
Minimum 
Asbury Park $800 
Atlantic City 800 
Bayonne 800 
Bridgeton 600 
East Orange 900 
Elizabeth 743.50 
Hackensack 600 
Long Branch 900 
Millville 600 
Montclair 800 
Newark 700 
New Brunswick 750 
North Bergen 700 
Passaic 7 
Paterson 720 
Phillipsburg 600 
Plainfield 800 , 
Trenton 600 
Weehawken 





1,300 
1,000 
1,035 
1,000 
1,000 
850 
775 
850 
1,100 
900 
120 mo. 
700 


Maximum 

$80 mo. 
1,200 

100 mo. 
850 


Maximum 
$750 


75 mo. 


Maximum 
$75 mo. 
1,250 
75 mo. 
495 
100 mo. 
70 mo. 


Maximum 

$1,320 
1,250 
1,500 
1,400 
1,400 
1,200 


Maximum 
765 
1,200 


Maximum 
$900 
750 
700 
1,000 
900 


Maximum 
$1,050 
1,150 
1,600 
800 
1,400 
1,122 
1,100 
no limit 
850 
1,400 
1,400 
1,200 
1,350 
1,150 
1,300 
900 
1,500 
1,000 
1,500 











NEW YORK. 
Minimum 
Auburn $600 
Albany 750 
Beacon 600 
Binghamton 500 
Cortland 600 
Corning 600 
Dunkirk 600 
Elmira 500 
Fulton 600 
Gloversville 750 
Glens Falls 600 
Hudson 675 
Jamestown 600 
Kingston 500 
Little Falls 700 
Lockport : 500 
Middletown 600 
Mount Vernon 900 
Newburgh 550 
New York 900 
North Tonawanda 600 
Olean 700 
Peekskill 675 
Plattsburg 450 
Poughkeepsie 650 
Rensselaer 790 
Rome 750 
Schenectady 600 
Syracuse 600 
Watertown 650 
White Plains 975 
Yonkers 900 
NORTH CAROLINA. 
Minimum 
Charlotte $75 mo. 
Raleigh 60 mo. 
OHIO. 
Minimum 
Akron $900 
Alliance 720 
Ashtabula 63 mo. 
Cincinnati 800 
Cleveland 700 
Columbus 750 
Dayton 800 
East Liverpool 60 mo. 
Elyria 600 
Hamilton 70 mo. 
Ironton 450 
Lakewood 750 
Lancaster 750 
Mansfield 50 mo. 
Marietta 600 
Marion 540 
Massillon 600 
Middletown 650 
Newark 600 
Norwood 750 
Piqua 675 
Springfield 650 
Steubenville 632 
Tiffin 600 
Toledo 750 
Warren 600 
Youngstown 750 
OKLAHOMA. 
Minimum 
Chickosha $77.50 mo. 
Enid 65 mo. 


Maximum 

$1,000 
1,050 
800 
1,000 
950 
950 
800 
800 
800 
1,100 
800 
750 
850 
750 
825 
750 
840 
1,500 
750 
1,600 
750 
800 
925 
687 
825 
790 
1,000 
1,200 
1,200 
800 
1,150 
1,600 


Maximum 
$75 mo. 
80 mo. 


Maximum 
$1,400 
915 
85 mo. 
1,500 
1,300 
1,200 
1,100 
100 mo. 
1,025 
100 mo. 
720 
1,300 
850 
80 mo. 
750 
900 
1,000 
800 
860 
1,100 
800 
900 
957 
725 
1,200 
1,200 
1,200 


Maximum 
$82.50 mo, 
95 mo, 





Muskogee 80 mo. 
Oklahoma City 760 
Shawnee 65 mo. 
Tulsa 1,020 
OREGON. 
Minimum 
Portland $900 
Salem 80 mo. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 
Minimum 
Allentown $600 
Altoona 70 mo. 
Bethlehem 55 mo. 
Bradford 685 
Carbondale 650 
Carnegie 85 mo. 
Chester 77 mo. 
Coatesville 500 
Columbia 65 mo. 
Duquesne 65 mo. 
Dunmore 600 
Easton 650 
Erie 675 
Greensburg 80 mo. 
Harrisburg 475 
Lancaster 40 mo. 
Lebanon 600 
Mahanoy 60 mo. 
Meadville 65. mo. 
Monessen 83 mo. 
McKeesport 
Nanticoke 700 
Philadelphia 700 
Phoenixville 65 mo. 
Pittsburgh 700 
Pottstown 65 mo. 
Pottsville 72.50 mo. 
Scranton 550 
Shamokin 60 mo. 
Sharon 85 mo. 
Warren 64 mo. 
Williamsport 760 
Wilkinsburg 60 mo. 
RHODE ISLAND. 
Minimum 
Central Falls $580 
Cranston 15 wk. 
Newport 780 
Pawtucket 721 
Providence 700 
Woonsocket 600 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 


Minimum 
Charleston $640 
Spartanburg 60 mo. 
SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Minimum 
Aberdeen $800 
Sioux Falls 700 
TENNESSEE. 
Minimum 
Memphis $600 
Nashville ‘ 550 
ie 
Minimum 
Cleburne = $65 mo. ~*~ 
El Paso 720 
Galveston 60 mo. ~* 
Palestine 60 mo. 


Waco ; \ 70 mo. 
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110 mo. 
1,140 

95 mo. 
1,440 


Maximum 
$1,300 
90 mo. 


Maximum 
$1,050 

100 mo. 

80 mo. 
895 
750 

o mo. 

86 mo. 
850 

72 mo. 

103 mo. 
800 
900 
1,175 
1,000 
1,000 

65 mo. 
680 


re 


fio mo, 


100 mo. 
95 mo. 
850 
1,100 
70 mo. 
1,100 
65 mo. 
117.50 mo. 
900 
80 mo. 


76.50 mo. 
967 


95 mo. 


Maximum 
$260 
21 wk. 
900 
1,025 
970 


925 


Maximum 
$2U2 
75 mo. 


Maximum 
$935 
1,000 


Maximum 
$900 
900 


Maximum 
$85 mo 

1.000 
110 mo 
75 mo. 


90 mo. 
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UTAH. 
Minimum Maximum 
Ogden $600 $1,050 
VERMONT. 
Minimum Maximum 
Rutland $52.50 mo. $65 mo. 
VIRGINIA. 
Minimum Maximum 
Lynchburg $600 $850 
Richmond 850 850 
WASHINGTON, 
Minimum Maximum 
Aberdeen $900 $1,140 
Bellingham 720 1,020 
Everett 720 1,110 
Seattle 1,200 1,440 
Spokane 750 1,150 _ 





EDUCATORS PERSONALLY 


J. O. CREAGER. 

Dr. J. O. Creager, recently State Commis- 
sioner of Education in Wyoming, and prior to 
that Dean of Education of the State University 
of Wyoming, has accepted the presidency of 
the State Normal School at Flagstaff, Arizona. 
There is no more delightful spot between the 
seas for a professional summer school, and the 
state is now heartily in earnest in the support 
of the institution. There is to be a new $100,- 
000 auditorium seating 1,500; a $100,000 
training school; and the present buildings are 


to be thoroughly modernized. Dr. Creager 
has every requisite for developing an important 
school at Flagstaff. 

—o—— 


JOHN STUART THOMSON. 
John Stuart Thomson, author “China 
Revolutionized,” “The Chinese,” other 
books (Bobbs-Merrill Co., etc.) has been elected 


of 
and 


’ 


chairman and associate editor of “Gateway” 
magazine, Detroit. Mr. Thomson will cover 
the eastern field particularly, and his head- 
quarters will be at 361 Bergen Avenue, Jersey 
City, N. J. He is well known in the business 
world, having formerly been manager of the 
Plant Steamship Lines at New York, and of 


the Pacific Mail & Toyo Kisen Kaisha trans- 
Pacific Steamship Companies at Hong Kong, 
China. 

It is pertinent to note that contributors to 


March “Gateway” were John D. Rockefeller, 
Jr.. who wrote on “Share Plan With Labor,” 
and Otto H. Kahn, on “Menace of  Paterna- 
lism.” The June number of “Gateway” will 
have as contributors Charles E. Mitchell, presi- 
dent of the National City Company, New 


York, on “Private’ Control of Railways”; Vice- 
President Hoffman, LL.D., of Prudential In- 


- 


661 
Tacoma 840 1,260 
Walla Walla 750 1,050 
WEST VIRGINIA. 
Minimum Maximum 
Huntington $70 mo. $93.75 
Martinsburg 550 650 
WISCONSIN. 
Minimum Maximum 
Beloit $617.50 $800 
Janesville 700 900 
Kenosha 650 1,000 
Marinette 600 725 
Milwaukee 840 1,620 
Oshkosh 500 800 
Racine 600 1,000 
Sheboygan 60 mo. 75 mo. 
Wausau 60 mo. 80 mo, 
surance Company, Newark, on “Private Con- 
trol of Insurance and Business,” and John 
Stuart Thomson, on “Immigration, a Manu- 
facturers’ Necessity.” 
—_—o— 
TRISTRAM WALKER METCALFE. 
Tristram ‘Walker Metcalfe is an _ interesting 


as well as important educational leader in New 
York City. 

Mr. Metcalfe is the only man in the United 
States who has had an educational page in a 
daily paper for many years. He the only 
man, not on the payroll of a city, county, state 
or educational magazine, who has given his en- 
tire time for many years to the school affairs 
of a city. 

As a result Tristram Walker Metcalfe knows 
the school system of New York, inside and 
out, better than does any other man, unless it 


is 


be Mr. Hamlin of “School,” whose knowledge 
is limitless, but. different. 
—— Sn 


GEORGE COLBY CHASE. 

Dr. George Colby Chase, president of Bates 
College, Lewiston, Maine, for a quarter of a 
century, died suddenly at his home on May 29. 
Dr. Chase has been a devoted leader of one of 
the characteristic small New Eng- 
land. He accepted leadership when the college 
was the New England representative of the 
Free Baptist denomination, then at the height 
of its influence. — 

In a quarter of a century he has seen the 


colleges of 


denomination in its entirety absorbed by the 
great Baptist denomination with its own col- 
lege, Colby, only a few miles away. He led 
Sates out into the non-denominational fied 


gracefully and successfully. 





Learn foreign languages for your own and for your country’s sake.—William R. Patterson. 
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FIFTY IN FORTY-FOUR 


Are we not justified in the conceit that fifty 
trips to the Pacific Coast in forty-four years, 
using every line of railroad several times, is the 
record for any one whose major is education, 
for any native and persistent New Englander? 

Be that as it may it does tend to develop 
pride in one’s informational equipment as to the 
evolution of the New West and the Pacific 
West. 

Our knowledge of the United States, geo- 
graphically, educationally, industrially and civi- 
cally, is as intensive as it is extensive, having 
lectured in more than one hundred and thirty 
cities and towns in California, Oregon and 
Washington, which means practically every 
place of importance. In many of these places 
we have lectured on fifteen or more trips. This 
includes every state normal school and prac- 
tically every college and university, large or 
small. This certainly suggests adequacy of op- 
portunity to know men and institutions and 
their evolution over a wide range of years. 

The first trip in 1875 was in a class by itself, 
not only among our fifty trips, but in many 
ways it was distinct among all transcontinental 
excursions. It was the first special editorial 
excursion train from New York to San Fran- 
cisco. The first sleeping car was but ten years 
old and a dining car was not even a vista, but 
we fared royally. We were guests everywhere. 
We had the freedom of all cities and hotels and 
of the stages to the Yosemite. We named the 
loveliest canyon in Manitou and the name has 
stuck for forty-four years and is now sure to 
endure as long as tourists come and go. 

Since then every trip has been fascinating, 
but a few stand out with vividness. The one 
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that has never had a rival since was the one 
when Will S. Monroe, now of the Montclair, 
New Jersey, State Normal School, was superin- 
tendent of Pasadena, Alex E. Frye, of 
geographical fame and fortune, was superin- 
tendent of San Bernardino, Dr. Charles H. 
Keyes, now of Skidmore College, Saratoga 
Springs, was superintendent of Riverside, and 
Casper Hodgson, founder and president of the 
World Book Company, was a principal at 
Pasadena. A wonderfully jolly bunch of educa- 
tional progressives, and such hosts we have 
never known before nor since! “Will S.” was 
the prince of entertainers. Then there were 
local men. John Swett was in his glory, Philip 
M. Fisher was a lively youngster, candidate for 
candidature as state superintendent, James A, 
Foshay’s voice was at concert pitch as soloist 
and _ leader. 

Then there was one other year when Earl 
Barnes and’ Edward Howard Griggs were 
sweeping California with a whirlwind of popu- 
larity. Then Monroe, Keyes and Hodgson had 
become students, yielding the popular acclaim 
to the greatest social professional spellbinders 
any state has ever known. Those were cer- 
tainly thrilling days and nights. David Starr 
Jordan, Elmer Ellsworth Brown and Professor 
Gailey lent a certain scholastic halo by day to 
enrich the social Aurora Borealis. Fred Burk 
was then as ever the educational Bolshevik and 
Luther Burbank was genuinely appreciative cf 
the attention he received. 

The fiftieth also is a record maker in many 
respects. Everywhere there has been a flavor 
of the good old times with enough of the chums 
and pals of other days to give seasoning to the 
Freshies, like Fred Hunter and Harry Wilson! 
How strange it does seem to see these fellows 
from Nebraska and Kansas as the glow and 
glory of the Golden Pacific! 

Incidentally on that first trip, the editorial ex- 
cursion, I went asthe correspondent of the Bos- 
ton Daily Globe through the personal friend- 
ship of General Charles H. Taylor, and it is 
with no little pride that in these later days our 
younger son is associated with General Taylor 
as a member of the editorial staff of the Glob«. 





WOMAN IN ARISTOCRACY AND IN 
DEMOCRACY 


Whatever may have been probable or possible 
regarding the American woman five years: ago 
she is no longer in the doubtful column. 

This has come, almost magically, by the 
coming of democracy. 

If democracy means public respect for the 
common people and self-respect of the common 
people, women must vote. Public respect for 
woman as woman is impossible while she has 
no vote on affairs of interest to all the common 
people. Self-respect is impossible with a 
woman who has no vote on the problems of 
democracy. 

Conservative states and statesmen cannot be 
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expected to be personally and honestly in favor 
of woman’s suffrage because of their irritation 
éver the various demonstrations of the Woman 
Suffrage scouts. 

Slavery would still be enthroned in the United 
States if wise (?) statesmen of the North could 
have had their way. There was never a more 
irritating class of men than the anti-slavery 
scouts. 

The saloons at their worst would now be en- 
throned in every nook and corner of the United 
States as they now are in large sections of Bos- 
ton, New York, Philadelphia and Chicago, ‘if 
wise (?) statesmen had had their way. 

Wise (?) statesmen have never wanted 
cranks to disturb anything and they never will 
want them to do so. Aristocracy thrives on 
class distinction. Aristocracy was nobly (?) 
enthroned by slavery. Aristocracy thrives on 
saloon politics. Aristocracy thrives on keeping 
society women influential with aristocracy but 
powerless as a class. 

The very charm of the conservative woman 
is the stronghold of aristocracy, both socially 
and politically. 

Conservative statesmen will listen to 
sweet singers of aristocracy. Politicians 
listen to the warning voice of democracy. 

Democracy without the vote of women would be low 
comedy and high tragedy. 

Woman suffrage is one of the high spots in 
war-modified civilization. _ Democracy is ar- 
ranging for its inauguration. A conservative 
statesman who consults his traditions and 
prejudices and seeks to protect the aristocracy 
of woman may just as well write his obituary. 


the 
will 
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TEACHERS WIN THE BATTLES 


Teachers win the battles. 

The Infantry won all battles over there. 

No trench was taken except by the Infantry. 

Only the Infantry went over the top. 

Ninety-five per cent. of the millions of deaths 
were of the Infantry because they took the 
risks. 

No city was captured till the Infantry entered 
it. 

No enemy was crumpled or broken except at 
the hands of the Infantry. 

It was the coming of the two million Ameri- 
can Infantry that sent terror to the heart of the 
Hun. 

The mission of the artillery, the cavalry and 
the army in the, air was to help the Infantry. 
It would have been comedy for artillery, cavalry 
and air men to do their worst or best had there 
not been Infantry to finish whatever good work 
they did. 

The teachers are the Infantry in the educa- 
tional army. Teachers alone capture the 
trenches of ignorance. 

Teachers win in the campaign for improved 
health of children. 

Teachers win in the drive for better manners 
and goad behavior of boys and girls. 


663 . 


All that the higher-ups can do is to make the 
work of the teachers more effective. 

The board of education must provide ord- 
nance and ammunition, but they are for the use 
of the Infantry. 

The superintendent plans the line of battle, 
decides where, when and how attacks are to be 
made, 

The deeds of the board of education and of 
the superintendent of schools would be like 
soap-bubbles if the teachers did not use ord- 
nance and ammunition and execute the orders, 
Foch, and Haig, and Pershing were never in 
personal danger, but there was no man in the 
ranks who was not offering his life for the 
cause, 

The teachers are the ones who take the risk 
in the battle with ignorance, tradition and im- 
morality. 

The teachers need better ordnance, more am- 
munition, more skilful direction, and _ there 
must be abundant promotions and medals for 
all who demonstrate power to achieve. 

There must be rewards and honors for teach- 
ers in the ranks. 
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.. WILL THEY QUIT? 


For the first time in American history teach- 
ers by the thousands are reported to be on the 


eve of leaving the service. In some cities the 
prophecy is that there will be a wholesale de- 
parture. We know personally of many mea 


and women who are already scheduled to go 
into business. Banks and business offices are 
looking to the teachers for recruits. It is en- 
tirely safe to say that there will be more 
“promotions” from teaching to business than 
have ever been known before. These will 
“quit” with zeal. 

Teachers’ unions, affiliating with the Federa- 
tion of Labor, are being formed in many cities. 
It is reported upon what appears to be reliable 
authority that already seventy such unions 
have been organized. In many of these cases 
the union makes specific demands upon _ the 
boards of education with the threat, “ more or 
less openly, that if demands are not met they 
will leave the service. This alone appears to 
involve 50,000 teachers. Will these teachess 
quit? No one knows, but every one knows 
that if they do quit there will be chaos in Sep- 
tember. 

No teachers’ agency will accept an application 
for teachers at the old salaries. The agencies 
have all they can do to supply teachers for posi- 
tions that pay increased wages. 

The output of the state normal schools as a 
whole is cut down one-half and they have never 
been able to supply the demand when the d-- 


mand was normal. The colleges have fewer 
graduates than ever. There are no. other 
sources of supply for equipped teachers. One 


does not need to be a pessimist to see all sorts 
of possibilities of harm if the teachers do quit. 














Will the schools close? 

Will incompetent persons be employed? 

Will former teachers, married or unmarried, 
return to the profession? 

The next few weeks will be more interesting 
than any that any of us have ever seen. 


a- a " 
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UNIONIZING TEACHERS 


For good or for bad there is sure to be a 
Teachers’ Union, affiliated with the American 
Federation of Labor, in every important city in 
the United States. It is too late to stop it if 
it had been wise to stop it. We may abuse it 
or we may use it. To abuse it is as silly as for 
a skipper to hurl anathemas .at a head wind, 
when he can have great sport in using it by 
tacking. 

It is no argument against the Union that 
some superintendents don’t like it, for it was 
really not intended that they should enjoy it; 
nor that some boards of education do not like 
it, for it was not intended primarily for their 
delectation; nor that taxpayers do not 
like it, for it was not designed as a love feast 
for taxpayers. 

The only question involved is whether or 
not it is to benefit teachers, since whatever 
benefits the teachers will benefit the children 
and the children are alone involved in the for- 
mation of unions. 

It may be good sport to discuss why the 
unionizing of teachers has suddenly 
universal, but it is as unimportant as_ pitching 
horseshoes. 

Some of us are sure that we know, some of 
us have protested against some things that we 
were sure would lead to the unionizing of 
teachers, but it is too late to discuss that fea- 
ture of unionizing. ; 

Taxes will be higher because salaries will be 
higher because of unions. Principals and su- 
perintendents will listen respectfully to the 
voice of the Union, for the Union will have 1s 
much say in the hiring and firing of them as 
they have had in the hiring and firing of 
teachers; boards of education will listen to 
the Unions, for the, Unions will have as much 
to say about the election of board members as 
they have had in the election of teachers. 

It is useless to say that Unions will make 
mistakes, principals, superintendents 
and Boards of Education have sometimes made 
mistakes. To estimate the Union on the basis 
of one hundred per cent. virtue must be done 
by those who have demonstrated one hundred 
per cent. virtue. “Let him who is without sin 
cast the first stone.” 

The knell of the doctrinaire has sounded. The 
Union, whatever faults it has had, has always 
required results and not theories. It has never 
gone to an expert for the philosophy of a 
thing, but of all men it has studied the 
psychological moment. There is more psychol- 
ogy in the unionizing of teachers in 1919 than 
was ever taught in all the colleges. 
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THE WOMAN’S HOUR 


This is the woman’s hour. The Milwaukee 
program looks like a Sorority Jubilee. It will 
be a success. Three times before there have 
been mild recognitions of women on a_ pro- 
gram. About twenty years ago Dr. Charles M. 
Jordan of Minneapolis gave half of a morning 
program of the Department of Superintendence 
to three women. Ben Blewett gave most of an 
evening program of the Department to women, 
and Mrs. Young scattered women all through 
her program. 

Mr. Hartwell had a _ whooping 
“the woman on the program” at Chicago, and 
at Milwaukee there is to be a revelry of bril- 
liant women. Of course there will be those 
who will say that woman suffrage is  respon- 
sible, or that the unionizing of teachers casts 
its spell over the men, but the fact is that it 
is The Woman’s Hour. The past has gone for- 
ever. 


success of 





ANOTHER CHICAGO UPHEAVAL 
Mayor Thompson of Chicago upset school af- 
fairs again by puting in eleven after his own 
heart, and they proceeded immediately to re- 
tire Dr. Chadsey and several other creations 
of the Loeb board, and affairs have once more 
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gone into court. 

It is purely a legal affair and will be de- 
cided by the courts, so that comments are not 
in order. ‘Both sides have full confidence in 
the outcome. 

Personally Dr. Chadsey has lost nothing of 
the esteem in which he is held by being retired 
in this way, if the courts decide that he is re- 
tired. 
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article 


In the Educational Forum in_ this 
reprint from the Boston Herald an 
written by the editor of the Journal of Educa- 
tion at the request of the editor of the Herald, 
and also from the Boston Post an appreciative 
editorial on the article in the Herald. 

California was not in the Union in the days 
of the author of “The Star Spangled Banner,” 
but the first monument in the world in honor of 
Francis Key was built in Golden Gate Park, San 
Francisco. 

Affairs grow no better very fast in New York 
City. The teachers and their friends 
Mayor Hylan, and some of them think him un- 
grateful. 


elected 


There are few states in which the normal 
school enrollment has not fallen off one-third in 
the last two years. 

Sugar is only valuable when it is sweet and 
nitre when it is salt. To do one’s own part in 
the world is to be a success. 

It will be an international tragedy if Ameri- 
internationalized. 
Milwaukee, 


can education is not 
National Education Association, 

Wis., June 29-July 5, 1919. 
These are not autocratic times. 
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D. C. Heath & Co.’s New Books 


The Kendall Readers WELLS AND HART'S 
The material in- these books is the result of a’ New High School Arithmetic 


deliberate, selective process, extending through 











many years, by an educator of recognized ability, In addition to providing for a brief and thor- 
whose experience is national in character. Carefu] ough review of the fundamental topics, the au- 
attention has been given to arrangement and thors give prominence to industrial and commer- 
gradation, to grouping and comparing, to drill and cial applications, such as automobile insurance, in- 
review, and to phonetics. come and inheritance taxes, codes for marking 


goods, and scores of other modern‘ ideas. 








The Gordon Readers WEBSTER’S 


NEW SERIES E ; rt 

uropean —_ 
hop os series bases the early work on phonics istory a 

without diacritical marks, and appeals first to the od 

interests of the children. The lessons in every M ern Times 

book in the series contain attractive reading, well This new book presents the history of the last 

graded, —~ beautifully illustrated. Six books 200 years. It includes chapters on the World War 

and manual. 


and the conditions in Europe that led up to it. 
The treatment is characterized by the accuracy of 
statement and the charm of style that have made 


WATSON AND WHITE’S the Webster Histories so popular. 


The Webster Series of Histories now includes 


Modern Arithmetic the following: 


Webster's Ancient History 














This series makes available for every schoo] the From prehistoric times to the Age of Charle- 
ye Mme age and oe for the study of Modern magne. 
4 “it stie. he > 4S 7 é ris ri "eS 7. e 
fy imeti It challenges comparison with respect Webster's Early European History 
1 Thoroughness in Fundamentals From prehistoric times to the seventeenth cen- 
: - a : ‘ = tury. 
2. Choice of Applications. | » . ° 
3. Simplification of Processes, Webster’s Medieval and Modern History 
4. Problems from Real Life Prem the See 6 eae +e Prenees, 
5. Continuity of Plan. Webster’s European History 
6. Recognition of Differences in Ability of Chil- Part I—Ancient Times 
dren. } The Ancient History Section of the above 
book 
Part II1—Medieval and Early Modern Times 
DOLE’S From the fall of Rome to the seventeenth 
} century. 
The New American Citizen Be yt 


From the Age of Louis XIV to the present. 
The essentials of civics and economics for the 
upper grades and for junior high schools. The 

treatment is fresh and interesting and filled with ’ 
the spirit of Americanization. No better book can LAVISSE’S 
be put into the hands of pupils in the present : 4 : Md 
eritieal times.” The lessons taught prepare for || Histoire de France, Cours Elementaire 
citizenship of the sort that the nation needs. In easy-French. The work of a famous French 
} historian; a simple statement of French ideas and 
Vv > | French ideals, as well as of great events; each 
chapter followed by a questionnaire; illustrated 
Mc ENN’S | with more than 130 charming woodcuts; provided 
- with a complete French-English vocabulary and 

Good Manners and Right | with a vocabulary for direct-method teachers. 
Conduct | 
Two books of lessons on cleanliness, obedience, McHALE’S 


helpfulness, truthfulness, honesty, kindness and 


| . . 
sympathy, respect and reverence, courage and self- ]| Commercial Spanish 
control, work, play, | 


loyalty to duty, faithfulness, | 











generosity and_ self-sacrifice, service, industry, } An authoritative book by an instructor in the 
ambition, patience and perseverance, thrift, oppor- | National City Bank, New York. It contains fifty 
tunity, and “things worth while.” These topics lessons with exercises in interrogative form; lists 
are presented in short lessons chosen from a large of commercial] terms and abbreviations, specimens 
number of the best authors Illustrated by repro- | of advertisements, letters and other documents; 
ductions of famous paintings many illustrations and facsimiles. Indispensable 


| for those learning to do business with the Spanish- 
| speaking countries. 


CORNEY AND DORLAND’S | 


REYNOLD’S 
Great Deeds of Great Men | Latin Reader 


| 
the world’s great men from the times of Darius Upon a unique plan that meets the modern de- 
and Pericles to those of Stanley and Peary. The | mand for interesting work for beginners. Illus- 
chapters supply a. background for the intelligent | trated. 
reading of American history. The style is suited 
to fourth or fifth grade classes. 











BLISS’S 
LUPOLD’S | Methods and Standards for Local 


Introduction to Latin School Surveys 


A compendium that will aid local school au- 





>. 7 we 7 thorities in making a survey of their own schoo] 
Part iI for seventh grades. Ready. system. Indispensable as a guide to survey com- 
Part Il for eighth grades. Ready in July. mittees. 








D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta San Francisco | 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


AN OUTBREAK OF ANARCHY. 


On the night of June 2 there were 
taneous bomb explosions in Boston, 
Washington, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, 
and New York, obviously intended to wreck 
the homes and destroy the lives of persons 
who had made _ themselves obnoxious to 
anarchists. Anarchist literature of the wildest 
type, in red ink, and signed “The Anarchist 
Fighters,” was scattered around the houses 
where the explosions occurred; and _ there 
can be no doubt that the demonstrations 
were all a part of a concerted: plan to begin a 
campaign of nation-wide terror, to be carried 
on with absolute reoklessness and a wanton 
disregard of human life. At Washington, the 
bodies of two men, blown to bits, are believed 
to be those of men who were killed by a pre- 


simul- 
Newton, 
Paterson, 


mature explosion of bombs which they were 
carrying. 
SOME OF THE INTENDED VICTIMS. 
Among the intended victims, whose homes 
were wrecked in this anarchist crusade, were 


Judge Albert F. Hayden of Boston, who pre- 
sided at the trial of May-day rioters, carrying 
red flags, and imposed severe sentences upon 
them; Leland Powers of Newtonville, a mem- 
ber of the Massachusetts legislature, who had 
voted for an anti-anarchy bill; A. Mitchell 
Palmer of Washington, Alttorney-General of 
the United States; Mayor Harry L. Davis of 
Cleveland ; United States District Judge 
Thompson and W. W. Sibray, inspector of the 
Bureau of Immigration, at Pittsburgh; Justice 
Charles C. Nott, Jr., of New York, and Max 


Gold, a wealthy silk manufacturer of Pater- 
son. Happily none of the intended victims 
were killed, but their homes and _ adjoining 
houses were wrecked. 
THE ANARCHIST PROGRAM. 
The anarchist program is defined in lurid 


ay 


language in one of the pamphlets,—‘Plain 
Words,’—scattered around the scenes of the 
explosions. “We are not many,’ this pam- 
phlet says, “perhaps more than you dream of, 
but we are all determined to fight to the last, 
and will never rest till your fall is complete, 
and the laboring masses have taken possession 
of all that rightfully belongs to them. There 
will have to be bloodshed; we will not dodge; 
there will have to be murder; we will kill be- 
cause it is necessary; there will have to be 
destruction; we will destroy to rid the world 
of your tyrannical institutions. We are ready 
to do anything and everything to suppress the 
capitalist class; just as you are doing any- 
thing and everything to suppress the prole- 
tarian revolution.” 


WHAT WILL THE RESPONSE BE? 


It remains to be seen what response the 
forces of law and order, and of rational, orga- 


nized government will make to this open and 
daring challenge. Unless they wake up there 
are serious times ahead. Easy-going Ameri- 
cans have been slow to believe that anything 
like Bolshevism is possible in this country, 
Even the nation-wide plot of assassination by 
bombs send by mail to forty prominert Ameri- 


cans on May 1 failed to arouse them. They 
felt sure it was some crank performance. So 
far as the public knows, none of _ the 
murderous group in New York who car- 


ried out that conspicacy have been “rounded 
up.” The Russian Bolshevik headquarters 
in New York, generously financed by 
the Lenine-Trotzky government, is _hold- 
ing secret meetings, organizing branches, 
and carrying on an active propaganda, the 
latest development of which, as already noted 
in this column, is the establishment of a weekly 





organ. Is this to go on indefinitely, or will 
the government—state and national—bestir it- 
self, deport alien anarchists, enact adequate 


legislation, and enforce it rigorously? 
THE AUSTRIAN PEACE TREATY. 
The representatives of the Allies presented 
the proposed Peace Treaty to the Austrian 


delegates at St. Germain on June 2, with the 
exception of military, reparations, financial and 


certain ‘boundary clauses. These, obviously, 
are important reservations. In many respects, 
the requirements of the treaty follow pretty 


closely the lines of the terms set before Ger- 
many. Austria is left by the treaty with a 
population of from six to seven million people, 
inhabiting a territory of between 50,000 and 
60,000 square miles, and to be known as the 
Republic of Austria. She is required to recog- 
nize the complete independence of Hungary, 
Czecho-Slovakia, and the Serbo-Croat-Slovene 
state, and to cede other territories; to renounce 
all her extra-European rights; to demobilize 
her whole naval and aerial forces; and to ad- 
mit the right of trial by the allied and asso- 
ciated powers of her nationals guilty of vio- 
lating the rules of war. 
CUTTING UP AN EMPIRE. 

The problem of dealing with Austria is, in 
some respects, even more perplexing than the 
settlement with Germany. It is complicated 
bya greatnumber ofracial divisions and feuds. 
The population, in the days before the empire 
went to pieces, was made up of Germans, 


Magyars, Roumanians, Italians, Czechs, 
Slovaks, Poles, Slovines, Croats and Jews. 
These different races are so distributed 
geographically that it is almost, if not quite 
impossible, to draw new boundaries without 
raising bitter animosities based on ancient 
antipathies. As Frank H. Simonds well says, 


to solve the problem by a faithful application 
of the principle of self-determination would be 





Continued;on_page_677. 
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THE HOME and COUNTRY READERS 


By MARY A. LASELLE 
Textbooks in Americanization, Civics and Literature for the Grammar Grades 


Here is your chance to teach patriotism by distributing the subject-matter over four 
years and not giving too much at one time. A “patriotic reader” that is nothing else pro- 
duces patriotic indigestion — the pupils tire of the subject. “The Home and Country” books 
are all-around grammar-school readers, as well as textbooks in patriotism. They stand for 


day-by-day Americanization. 


Four volumes, each with colored frontispiece and sixteen full page pictures 
Books I, II, III, IV (for 5th, 6th, 7th and 8th school years), each 65 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, BOSTON 
623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 














OPPORTUNITIES FOR THE SUPERVISOR | 


Efficient summer school training with an efficient music series, 








THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF NORMAL METHODS 


An opportunity for those seeking to special- 
ize in public school music, to obtain thor- 
ough and practical training. 


An opportunity for the supervisor to gain 
fresh inspiration for the coming year, 
through contact with the latest ideas in 
the music educational world. 


Graduates of this school are holding re- 
sponsible positions as departmental teach- 
ers and supervisors in the principal cities 
of every state in the Union. 


WESTERN SESSION — Northwestern Untver- 
sity, Evanston, Ill. June 30 to July 18 


EASTERN SESSION — Lasell Seminary, Auburn- 
dale, Mass., July 9 to 30 


BOSTON NEW YORK 





THE PROGRESSIVE MUSIC 
SERIES 
This series, which forms the basis of in- 
struction in the summer school course, is 
based on the principle that a feeling for 
art should first be created and that not 
until then should the theory of music be 
developed. 
Four pupil’s books and three 
teacher’s manuals. A One 
Book Course for ungraded 
schools or community singing. 


THE PRIMARY SONG BOOK 


This latest addition to the series provides 
delightful songs for supplementary sight 
reading with Book One. Since the peda- 
gogical plan of song problems by chap- 
ters follows the method as outlined in 
the Manual, THE PRIMARY SONG 
BOOK anticipates and amplifies the 
material in BOOK ONE. 


SILVER, BURDETT 2 COMPANY 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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THE PUPIL’S RIGHT 


BY J. H. ROHRBACH 

Education aims to develop the powers of 
the human being. It addresses itself to the 
hopeful side of man. It is optimistic. Among 
its cardinal principles are hope and sympathy ; 
and any teaching which lacks either of these 
is crippled, or worse, and it can never minister 
to the better angels of child nature. 

With the improved professional training of 
teachers there has come a greater degree of 
sympathy between teacher and _ pupil and 
closer bonds between home and school. The 
relationship between these agencies has _ be- 
come closer. School is no longer the place of 
_torment it was several generations since. The 
efficiency of the teacher is no longer measured 
by the length of his switches. The more kindly 
spirit of the home has taken root in_ the 
school, and normal children love to attend 


upon proper instruction. 

There are, however, not a few classrooms in 
which kindness and sympathy are conspicu- 
ously and painfully absent. The teacher has 


no real and abiding interest in his pupils. To 
enable them to enter the next higher class is 
the extent of his ambition. For this reason 
he becomes cold and exacting. He makes no 
allowance for illness or other untoward affairs 
in the pupil’s family. He offers no sympathy 
nor encouragement to those who try, but find 
learning difficult. He usually gets away from 
his post of duty at the stroke of the clock, 
and he can never get his fill of holidays and 
pay days. Children are not always faithful re- 
porters of school happenings, nor infallible 
judges of motives on the part of their teach- 
ers; but it will not take a class long to gauge 
the efficiency of sueh a teacher, to lose confi- 
dence in him, and then his best influence for 
good is gone. 

That this is wrong needs no The 
‘surprising thing is that so many teachers con- 
tinue to sin in this way. It is done—let us 
hope—thoughtlessly if not unconsciously; — for 
it is impossible to conceive how any sane per- 


comment. 


son could deliberately destroy a child’s love 
for school. 

Public education is the birthright of every 
American. When the child comes to school 


to partake of the good things provided there, 
it is entitled to just and respectful treatment. 
The teacher has no right to subject the 
learner tv disparagement by sarcasm, ridicule, 
or invidious reference to home or family. 
Such treatment mars and and no 
but a coward would be guilty of resorting to 
it. Teachers and pupils are not on the same 
footing. A certain superintendent, to empha- 
size the equality of teacher and pupil in this 
country, removed the teachers’ platforms from 
the several classrooms. But the inequality 
can not be eliminated so readily—it remains. 
The teacher has not the same purposes and 


one 


scars, 
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duties as the pupil has. The pupil 
obedience and _ submission; authority 
leadership are the province of the teacher. 
When under cover of his shield the teacher 
wields a weapon absolutely denied the de- 
fenceless pupil, the former is a coward, and jl] 
adapted to inspire bravery and heroism in his 
pupils. 


Owes 
and 
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- BIRD-MUSIC 
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BY LOUISA A. NASH 


It has been alleged by monks of olden days 
that birds take up and repeat in song the 
church music they have constantly heard from 
the old abbey eaves. 

Charles A. Witchell notices that starlings will 
join in finishing a musical “phrase” that has 
been commenced by another one. He gives 
the musical notes that they sang in thig 
way in the church yard of Bisley, Glouces- 
tershire, England. No wonder when the same 
church music has been sung there for eight 
centuries. The young starlings will have heard 
it in their infancy, and probably have inherited 
the power of producing the strains from the an- 
cestral birds. 

Mr. Witchell says he heard the same song, 
sung in the same way by starlings three miles 
off as well, they having doubtless emigrated from 
Bisley. 





THE ROAD 


The road is that physical sign or symbol by 
which you will best understand any age or peo- 
ple. If they have- no roads they are savages, 
for the road is a type of civilized society. Ii the 
law is weak and society insecure, you will see 
men perched in castles, on the top of inaces- 
sible rocks, or gathered into walled cities, 
spending all their strength not in opening roads, 
but in fortifying themselves against access. The 
draw-bridge is up, the portcullis down and sen-. 
tinels are mounted on the ramparts, carefully 
studying every footman or horseman that turns 
the corner of a wood, or gallops across the dis- 
tant plain. Roads are rather obstructed than 
opened. Or if you inquire after commerce, look 
at the roads, for roads are ducts of trade. If 
you wish to know whether society is stagnant, 
learning scholastic, religion a dead formality, 
you will learn something by going into univer- 
sities and libraries, . but quite as much by 
looking at the roads. For if there is any mo- 
tion in society, the road, which is the symbol of 
motion, will indicate the fact. When there is ac- 
tivity, or enlargement, or a liberalizing spirit of 
any kind, then there is intercourse and travel, 
and these require roads. So if there is any kind 
of advancement going on, if new ideas are 
abroad and new hopes rising, then you will see 
it by the roads that are building. Nothing 
makes an inroad without making a road— 
Horace Bushnell, fifty years ago. 
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For Commacanal Schools 


Fritz & Eldridge’s Essentials of Expert Typewriting 


A Short Course in Touch Typewriting 


By Rose L. Fritz, Winner of Forty Official Typewriting Contests, and Epwarp H. Etpripce, 
PuH.D., Director of School of Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston, assisted by GERTRUDE 
W. CRAic, Assistant Professor of Secretarial Studies, Simmons College, Boston. 











An entirely new course which teaches all the essentials in the shortest possible time. 
| For Business Schools, Junior High Schools, Evening Schools and even regular High 
Schools. 


New Modern Illustrative Bookkeeping 


By Cuartes F. Ritrennouse, C. P. A., Professor of Accounting and Head of Accounting Depart- 
ment, College of Business Administration, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 


Introduces the subject by the account method. Pays special attention to journaliz- 
ing. Profusely illustrated. 


INTRODUCTORY COURSE ADVANCED COURSE 


Schoch & Gross’ Elements of Business 


By Parke Scuocu, Principal of West Philadelphia High School for Girls, and Murray Gross, 
Head of Department of Commerce, West Philadelphia High School for Girls. 


Indispensable instruction in the important principles of everyday business that 
everyone should know. It trains young people in sound methods of personal finance and 
helps prepare them for business life. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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@) Recent Books for Superintendents and Teachers 
: 





PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE UNITED STATES. Cubberley. . . . . . . $1.80 
THE INTELLIGENCE OF SCHOOL CHILDREN. Terman... .... . 41.95 
PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. Inglis Ae ik oe ae i! 
HEALTHFUL SCHOOLS. HOW TO BUILD, EQUIP, AND MAINTAIN THEM. 
Ayres, Witiame; SRE Woee . wc kkk lk 8 tle eee se Le 


THE CORBIN: OE ce ys + + de thie oereoel eee 
CLASSROOM ORGANIZATION AND CONTROL. Sears. . . . . . ew. 1 
MEASURING THE RESULTS OF TEACHERS. Monroe . . . . 2... . 1.60 

| THE TEACHING OF SCIENCE IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. Trafton . . 1.30 

| THE TEACHING OF AGRICULTURE. Nold&n ..... . ss... 130 

| HOW TO TEACH THE SPECIAL SUBJECTS. Kendall and Mirick . . . . . 1.60 

| HEALTH EDUCATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS. Andress. 2 2 2)... 1.60 

| AN INTRODUCTION TO CHILD PSYCHOLOGY. Waddle. . . .°. . . . 1.50 

| THE OBSERVATION OF TEACHING. Maxwell. . . . . .. 1... 15 

| THE EVOLUTION OF A DEMOCRATIC SCHOOL SYSTEM. Judd . 2...) 7% 

| FIRST STEPS IN AMERICANIZATION. Mahoney and Herlihy . . 2... . 7 





4 PARK STREET, BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 





| HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
. 
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BOOK TABLE 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF THE GREAT WAR. By 
McKinley, Coulomb atid Gerson. New York, Cincin- 
nati, Chicago, Boston: American Book Company. Price, 
60 cents. 

One of the best small textbooks on American history 
published in recent months is “A School History of_the 
Great War,” by McKinley, Coulomb and Gerson. This 
book of only 180 pages is virtually an expansion of the 
material published in Teachers’ Leaflet No. 4 (August, 
1918), by the United States Bureau of Education. The 
treatise gives a clear and succinct, yet comprehensive out- 
line or compendium of the basal facts essential to an un- 
derstanding of European conditions previous to the war, 
the causes leading up to the war, and a graphic account 
‘covering each year’s activities during the period from 
July, 1914, to the signing of the armistice, November 11, 
1918. The language of the book may be comprehended by 
any class of pupils above the fifth grade. The book pos- 
sesses thirteen maps and nine pages of chronological 
events of the war and is admirably adapted to the work 
of the seventh and eighth grades. 


THE BOY SCOUTS BOOK OF STORIES. Edited by 
Franklin K. Mathiews, Chief Scout Librarian, Boy 
Scouts of America. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Illustrated. Cloth. Price, $2, net. 

The Boy Scouts of America, through its national head- 
quarters, has been endeavoring not only to protect boys 
from the menace of the “dime novel” disguised in cloth 
covers, but also to provide the wholesome but spirited 
reading which active boys demand and wherever possible 
to provide reading of such merit that it will develop a 
lasting taste for literature. In this volume, the Chief 
Scout Librarian, Mr. Mathiews, as a result of many 
rears’ investigation of reading matter suitable for boys, 
as gathered together a selection of the most notable 
stories by distinguished American and British authors. 

There are stories about boy scouts, school stories, 
stories of the sea, and “wild West” stories, detective and 
mystery stories, but most of all, a large number of hu- 
morous stories, and certainly no one will regret them. 








| MODERN TEXTBOOKS 


For Modern Schools 





Winslow’s Healthy Living 
(A two-book series in physiology, 
sanitation, and hygiene) 





Lee’s Lessons in English 








(The revised and modernized Reed | 
and Kellogg) 


The Merrill Readers 


(The best combination of method 
and content ever published) 


The Merrill Speller 


(The book that satisfies surveys) 


CHARLES E. MERRILL CO. © 
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THE MANAGEMENT OF A CITY SCHOOL. By 
Arthur C. Perry, Jr., Ph.D., District Superintendent of 
New York City. New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany. Revised edition. Cloth. 434 pp. Price, $1.80, 
Dr. Arthur C. Perry combines in a rare degree a noble 

educational vision, high skill in materializing the ideal, 

and the art of stating clearly, attractively and vigorously 
his views on the administering of a city school system. 

It is ten years since the original book was placed upon 

the market, and at that time Dr. Perry was the first 

writer of note who had distinguished adequately in a 

professional | book between the requirements of success- 

fully administering a city system from a village school, 
or, indeed, between school management and class man- 
agement. 

That book was a noble pioneer in an important field, 
and as such was heartily welcomed. Ten years have 
taught the profession much in every respect, and there 
has been no more apt student of educational progress 
than has Dr. Perry, and the revised book, which is to all 
intents and purposes a new book, meets all the new con- 
ditions as heroically and skillfully as the first one met 
the problems of ten years ago. 


HEALTH EDUCATION IN RURAL SCHOOLS. By 
J. Mace Andress, Ph.D. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. Cloth. 321 pp. Price, $1.60, 
postpaid. 

More and more do all school subjects distinguish be- 
tween the needs of the rural school and the needs of the 
city school, and no one has done this more skillfully than 
has Dr. J. Mace Andress in “Health Education in Rural 
Schools.” It is a book that meets equally well the high 
scientific standards of the medical profession, the com- 
monsense views of the fathers and mothers of country 
‘children and the critical pedagogical demands of the 
teacher of an over-crowded one-room school. The treat- 
ment is as practical as the multiplication table, as attrac- 
tive as a skillfully written book on Nature, and is, 
withal, genuinely inspiring along the lines of doing the 
things one is led to know what, when and how to do 
to be in the best sense healthy and hearty. 





‘PERSONALITY. Studies in Personal Development. By 
Harry Collins Spillman. Boston, New York, Chicago, 
San Francisco: The Gregg Publishing Company. 
Cloth. 206 pp. 

These nineteen addresses have a common purpose, a 
unity of design and a naturalness of presentation which 
make them attractive to students and valuable to any one. 
They all throb with personality delightfully magnified. 
The feeling uppermost as we read it is that it has not 
the reputation of a Van Dyke to compel a universal 
reading. It is a remarkable chain of stirring sentences. 
Here are sentences from one page, a sample of all of the 
two hundred pages: “You have no right to step upon an 
electric car or ride in an automobile unless your mental 
processes are as fleet as these. . Motion and 
emotion are twin elements and complement each other 
in the scheme of life. The enthusiastic man is the 
hopeful man, the helpful man, the happy man. Poise 
and not pose is one of character’s most forceful mani- 
festations. . . . A rich personality does not flash, it 
glows.” 


DEMOCRACY IN RECONSTRUCTION. Edited by 
Frederick A. Cleveland and Joseph Schafer, Professor 
University of Oregon. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany. Price, $1.50. 

The aim of this book is to show the value of 
‘democracy in shaping the New Earth. It deals with a 
wide range of movements, such as the family, social 
‘betterment, public service, health, insurance, private 
property, transportation and so on. Quotations from able 
and expert writers on public questions give a clear ac- 
count of the democratization of the world and the crow- 
ing practice of altruism. A student of present govern- 
mental conditions will find it of great value. 


‘THE-AMERICAN’S CREED AND ITS MEANING. By 
Matthew Page Andrews. New York: Doubleday, 
Page & Co. Illustrated. Cloth. 8&8 pp. 

This is a statement of the “American Creed” and the 
facts about the creed, connecting it with noted men and 
notable events in America’s life. 
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Gregg Shorthand 


in your school stands for 


‘Economy and Efficiency 


It means enthusiasm and more successful stu- 
dents. Gregg Shorthand leads in the public schools 
of the country because it is 


Easy to learn 
Easy to write 
Easy to read 
Easy to teach 


Superior in Speed 


Gregg Shorthand is taught in the high schools of 
79% of the cities and towns in the United States 
whose schools teach shorthand. A large proportion of 
these schools formerly taught other systems. Let 
us tell you how the change can be made in your 
school with no additional expense and with very 
little inconvenience. The advantages gained will 
be worth the effort. 


Send to our nearest office for complete information. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago San Francisco 




















Physicians Know 


that it is both refreshing and invigora- 
ting to sip a glass of cool water contain- 
ing a teaspoonful of 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate 


A pleasant, efficacious tonic for the brain, the 
nerve cells and the digestive system. Non- 
alcoholic, it invigorates without undue stimula- 
tion—readily assimilated and quickly beneficial 
in all ordinary conditions. 


Sold by Druggists 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. |. 
B-48 6-18 | 
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REVISED EDITIONS 
OF ALDINE READING 


HE revision of the Aldine Readers has been made in the light of 
the most modern, most up-to-date psychology and pedagogy, 
retaining all the best features of previous editions and adding 

new, attractive, scientific features which cannot fail to appeal to the 
discriminating, progressive teacher. The series is now complete 


through the first four years under the following titles :— 


PRIMER 
BOOK ONE . 
BOOK TWO . 
BOOK THREE 
BOOK THREE 
BOOK FOUR 
BOOK FOUR 


Revised Edition, 1916 

Revised Edition, 1916 

; Revised Edition, 1918 

Revised Edition, 1918, Pupil’s Edition 


_ Revised Edition, 1918, Teacher’s Edition 


Revised Edition, 1919, Pupil’s Edition 
Revised Edition, 1919, Teacher’s Edition 


LEARNING TO READ—A MANUAL FOR TEACHERS, Revised Edition, 1918 


The Revised Manual is more extended and comprehensive than the old edition, and 
takes up in more detail the lessons in Book One and Book Two, giving suggestions which 
are invaluable to the experienced teacher and indispensable to the inexperienced. While 
the Manual stops with Book Two, the Teacher’s Editions of Books Three and Four con- 
tain many instructions, hints, and suggestions to the teacher as to the presentation and de- 
velopment of each lesson in the books, which themselves contain a valuable new feature in 
the questions and suggestions to pupils, under the title, Learning to Study and Think. 





73 Fifth Ave., New York NEW SON & COMPANY 623 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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NUMBER STORIES OF LONG AGO. By David 
Eugene Smith. Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & 
Co. Illustrated, Cloth. 136 pp. Price, 48 cents. 

Now and here, for the first time, the wonder tale is 
told of how the young world laboriously learned to 
count and how, centuries later, it learned to add, to sub- 
tract, to multiply, and to divide. 

The story of number's is the story of Ching and Chang 
and Wu from the Land of the Yellow Dragon; of An-am 
and Lugal from the Tigris and Euphrates; of Menes 
and Ahmes from the banks of the Nile; of Hippias from 
Greece and Titus from the Seven Hills of Rome; of 
Gupta; Mohammed, Gerbert, and the rest. It begins with 
the story of Ching, a barbaric little figure in leopard 
skins; who played with his turtles at the foot of Mount 
Yu. His computations were confined to One and Two. 
Menes, who lived on the banks of the Nile, could count 
to four. Then, as the centuries passed, folk learned to 
count on the fingers of one hand, until the great dis- 
covery was made that all ten fingers could be used to 
still better advantage. And so it is to this very day that 

most of the world counts by tens. 

But all this is only the beginning of the story of num- 
bers. There is the story of Lugal impress sing his figures 
in clay with a pointed stick. There is the story of 
Ahmes scribbling on papyrus — Ahmes who wrote a 
book on mathematics when he grew to be a man, the 
oldest book on numbers now existing in the world. 

How the world learned to multiply is the story of 
Leonard, and Cuthbert, and Johann. How the old 
“scratch method” of division was replaced by our own 
is Filippo’s story. Fractions go back nearly four thou- 
sand years to the time when Ahmes in the temple by the 
Nile could only write % plus 4% for %. And it was 
only a scant three hundred years ago that Simon of 
Bruges first wrestled with decimal fractions. 

There is the story of how in the course of no less 
than twenty centuries our own numbers slowly assumed 
their present form, and how our modern adding machine 
grew up in the course of several hundred years from the 
Roman abacus and the Chinese suan pan. 





HOW TO STUDY “THE BEST SHORT STORIES 
An Analysis of Edward J. O’Brien’s Annual Volumes 
of the Best Short Stories of the Year P repared for the 
Use of Writers and Other Students of the Short St tory. 








PAGINAS 
SUDAMERICANAS 


By HELEN M. PuHipps 


University of Oklahoma 


ESIGNED to give beginners in Spanish a clear 
general idea of the geography, history, institu- 
tions, and resources of South-American countries, 
this interesting reader will give American students 
a vast amount of valuable information. This dis- 
tinctive feature is emphasized throughout, thus 
being excellent for giving pupils an intelligent in- 





terest in these countries where our future seems 
now to lie. 


Cuestionarios aid the pupil to comprehend the text 
There are copious illustrations; and a good vo- 
cabulary completes the book. 


Price 88 cents 


a 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Atlanta, Kansas City, and Manila 
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By Blanche Colton Williams, Ph.D. Boston: Small, 
Maynard & Co. Cloth. Price, $1.50, net. . 
Teachers should know how to teach marketable Eng- 
lish rather than st#lled English, the English of today 

rather than merely that of the long ago. Here is a 

book that is a very late word on the teaching of the art 

of writing good things that will be bought and read. 
This is a book particularly designed for writers and 

other students of the art of the short story who wish to 

use Mr. O’Brien’s annual volumes as material for study. 

Dr. Williams analyzes each one of the twenty stories in 

each of Mr. O’Brien’s collections, showing the problem 

that the author set for himself in each instance and 
wherein he has failed or succeeded. 

RAINBOWS OR CLOUDS. By James L. Hughes. 
Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen, publisher. Cloth 
Of all writers of war poems we have seen none that 

are more patriotic in spirit, more ennobling in sentiment, 
or equally comforting to those whose brave sons gave 
their life to the cause of God and humanity. The au- 
thor, Dr. James L. Hughes, of Toronto, is the most 
widely known, most ardently admired of any educator 
not of the States, even rivaling our best appreciated home 
folk. For what he is as well as for what he says in these 
verses this book should have a warm welcome and large 
reading both here and over there. 





TYPES OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE. A Col- 
lection of the World’s Best Literature for Children. 
Compiled and edited by Walter Barnes, Head of the 
Department of English, State Normal School, Fair- 
mont, West Virginia. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, New 
York: World Book Company. Cloth. xiiit+462 pp 
Price, $1.50. 

There will never be too many books of the World’s 
Best Literature, and few men have as good an equipment 
for the wise choice of one hundred and _ fifty 
selections of Nursery Jingles, Nonsense and Hu 
morous Rhymes, Satires and Taunts, Tongue Twisters, 
Riddles, Proverbs, Ballads, Lyrics, Fables, Fairy Stories 
and selections from the Children’s Poets. Walter Barnes 
never does anything superstitiously or traditionally. He 
is an oes oy thinker in literature and in pedagogy. 
and whatever he does has the charm of personality, and 
this book is the best contribution he has made to the 
education of children. 

GREAT DEEDS OF GREAT MEN. By Euri Corney 


and George W. Dorland. Boston, New York, Chicago: 


D. C. Heath & Co.  IlIl¢strated Cloth. Price, 60 

cents 

Here is a book for the fourth, fifth and si —_ grades 
in which the story in brief is charmingly told of twenty 


notable men from Darius, the King of the Wise Men, to 
Peary who reached the North Pole. The men between 
are Pericles, Alexander, Czsar, Alaric, Clovis, Charle- 
magne, Alfred, William the Conqueror, Richard the 
Lion-Hearted, Marco Polo, Columbus, Vasco de Gama, 
Cortes, Magellan. Pizarro, Francis Drake, Robert Clive, 
Captain Cook, George Washington, Napoleon, Lincoln, 
Stanley and Peary. No other writers would select the 
same twenty-four great men, and we suspect no other 
writers would close such a book with Peary. The dis- 
covery of the North Pole has ceased to be of much in- 
terest in these days of aerial conquests. but the book is 
admirably adapted to interest children of the intermediate 
grades. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO AMERICAN HISTORY, 
EUROPEAN BEGINNINGS. By Alice M. Atkinson. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn & Co. Revised edi 
tion. Illustrated. Cloth. Price, 88 cents. 

One of the remarkable results of the World War is 
the way in which it interests Americans in Europeans 
of all time. Heretofore to most Americans everything 
European has been like another world, hereafter every- 
thing over there has an interest to every one here. The 
Beginnings of the New-Old World ; to be in the New 
World and all will, enjoy thinking of the Beginnings of 
the New World in the Old World, and this “Introduc- 
tion to American History” magnifies this delightfully 





Oculists and Physicians 
Healthy, Streng, Oculiste ane oe Rene 
Beautiful Ey2s mary vears before it was 


offered as a Domestic Eye 
Medicine. Murine is Still Compounded by Our Physicians 
and guaranteed by them as a Reliable Relief for Eyes 
that Need Care Try it in your Eves and in Baby’s 
2) No Smarting—Just Eve Comfort. Buy Murine of 
your Druggist—accept no Substitute, and if interested 
write for Book of the Eve Free MURINE EYS 
REMEDY COMPANY. Chieago. IL 
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LOOK AHEAD! 


Visualize the Condition of your School 
Books at the END of the NEXT SCHOOL | 
YEAR, June, 1920. | 
Will they be Serviceable, Sound, Attractive 
and Clean ? 


ESTABLISHED 1869 THEY WILL IF 


Holden Book Covers 


ARE USED FOR THEIR PROTECTION! 




















| 
. 
: 














The Unfinished Leatherette Material of these Covers, made 
of pure fibers, WATERPROOF and WEATHERPROOF, 
will INCREASE the lives of the books from 1 to 3 YEARS 
by reinforcing the bindings, edges and corners, by protecting 
the books from perspiring hands, oil, rain, mud, grease, etc. 








The LESS you Pay Out for” Book Protection | 
The MORE you will [Pay Out in _Taxes 

















We make Book Covers of different materials to meet the 
Needs of Books Used DAILY for the SCHOOL YEAR 


offBooks Used for ONE TERM 
of Books “Supplementary Readers” for a short period 


GET THE BEST WEARS LIKE LEATHER 
CHEAPEST IN THE LONG RUN 





The Holden Patent Book Cover Co. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
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illustrations; complete maps; 


subjects. 


New York: 449 Fourth Ave. 





teachers’ and pupils’ aids classified. 


The merits of the Horace Mann Readers are universally 
their perfect grading, their fine Americanism, their unmistakable literary quality. 
power to read independently from the beginning. They begin with what is most familiar in the child’s life. 
They make children think and so raise the efficiency of the pupils’ reactions not only in reading but in other 
They make children self-reliant and give them power in the mastery of new words. 


Alexander’s “New” Spelling Book 


A new book. Vocabulary confined to words of everyday use perfectly graded; appeals to the “play in- 
terest”; provides regular work with the Dictionary; systematic reviews; 
graded quotations from standard authors; model letters and letter writing; complete teaching helps; list 
of 100 Demons; Ayres Measuring Scale, etc. 
cents; Grades 6, 7, 8, 30 cents; Grades 7, 8 and Advanced (Junior High), 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 





“AFTER-THE-WAR EDITION” 


Woodburn and Moran’s “Elementary American History and Government” 


The After the War Edition presents American history from the point of view of recent world events. 
It gives a comprehensive description of the causes, progress and results of the Great War and America’s 
part in it; it deals also with the problems of the New Reconstruction. 


ae type of the book has been reset from cover to cover, permitting revision throughout. 
since the Civil War has been largely increased. Five new chapters have been added. 


New illustrations, maps, and full-page color prints have been added. Jn Press. 


Woodburn and Moran’s Introduction to American History 


_ European beginnings of American History. 
Inspiring an interest in human progress and development. 


Special 


Horace Mann Readers 


ORIGINAL AND PERFECTLY ADAPTED TO THE AGE AND DEVELOPMENT OF CHILDREN 


Grades 3, 4, 24 cents; 


Adapts the material of history to the Sixth Grade pupil, 
features: 
73 cents. 


recognized 


spelling rules taught inductively; 


Grades 5, 
32 cents; Grades 3-8, 36 cents. 





The period 


$1.20. 


Pronouncing lists; splendid 


— their freshness of material, 
These Readers develop the 


6, 26 cents; Grades 3, 4, 5, 28 


Chicago: 2457 Prairie Ave. 





EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tiens from anyone connected with 
schools or school events in any part 
of the country. Items of more than 
tocal interest relating to any phase 
of school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
tnsertion. 


Meetings to be Held 





JUNE. 
23-26: Catholic Educational Associa- 
tion, St. Louis, Mo. 


29-July 5: National Education Asso- 


ciation, Milwaukee. Secretary, J. 
W. Crabtree, Washington, D. C. 
JULY. 


4: National Society for the Study 
and Correction of Speech Disorder. 
Milwaukee. Secretary, Miss Mar- 
guerite Franklin, 110 Bay State 
Road, Boston. 

NOVEMBER. 


4-8: Colorado Education Association. 
President, J. A. Sexson, Sterling; 
secretary, H. B. Smith, 232 Cen- 
turv Building. Denver. Divisions 
will meet as follows:— 

4-7: Western Division at 
Junction. 

6-8: Southern Division at Pueblo. 

6-8: Eastern Division at Denver. 

28-29: Southwestern Indiana Teach- 
ers’ Association. Evansville. 
President, G. E, Behrent, Mt. Ver- 
non; secretary, Miss Margaret 
Wilson, Jasper. 


Grand 


> 


ALABAMA. 


Alabama is’ making 
strides in educational advance 
Spright Dowell, state superintend- 
ent, has taken rank with the best 
state leaders in the country in edu- 
cational vision and in legislative 





immense 


direction. Ex-State Superintendent 
Feagin, as superintendent of Mont- 
gomery County, is one of the not- 
able county leaders in America. 
Indeed, one of the chief features of 
Alabama’s progress is the intense 
and intelligent activity of the 
county superintendents. 


ARKANSAS. 

LITTLE ROCK. A recent con- 
ference between Governor Charles 
H. Brough, John L. Bond, state 
superintendent of public instruc- 
tion; P. G. Holden, H. M. Cottrell 
and E. J. Bodman resulted in plans 
for a rural educational campaign 
of thirty days to be put on in Ar- 
kansas in January, 1920. 

Governor Brough pledged _ his 
support to the campaign, which 
will be aimed at the widespread 
dissemination of practical knowl- 
edge concerning the care of live- 
stock, dairying, crop rotation, soil 
fertility and farming procedure in 
general. The educational forces of 
the state will be co-ordinated to 
produce the maximum good from 
the contemplated campaign. 





CALIFORNIA. 
SAN FRANCISCO. The Board 


of Education has announced that 
the $406,000 appropriated to pro- 
vide increased salaries for teach- 


ers would be apportioned to every 
regular member of the department 
on a basis of a flat twenty dollar 
a month increase. Probationarv 
teachers will start with a salary of 
$80 a month, which will be in- 
creased to $90 the second year and 
reach a minimum of $100 the third 


year, when the probationary period 
will have terminated. 





IDAHO. 

BOISE. Dr. Enoch A. Bryan, 
state commissioner of education, is 
now receiving $6,000 a vear salary. 
His pav was boosted $1,000 annu- 
ally by the state board of educa- 
tion at a meeting in March. 


Dr. E. H. Lindley, president of 
the state university, also received 
an increase in pay from $5,000 to 
$6,000, and Norman B. Atkinson, 


acting head of the State Technical 
Institute at Pocatello. was given a 
$1,500 raise from $3,500 annually to 
$5,000. 


IOWA. 
LE MARS. Western Union Col- 
lege is to erect a beautiful admuinis- 
tration building. 


MAINE. 

LEWISTON. The State Depart- 
ment of Education in conjunction 
with the college authorities will 
conduct a summer school for four 
weeks at Bates this summer, be- 
gianing July 8. The session will be 
somewhat unique, in that the en- 


tire attention of the course is di- 
rected towards the problems of the 
secondary school and _ preparation 
for teaching. It is expected that 
three or four of the Bates faculty, 
together with others of wider ex- 
perience in secondary school work, 
will constitute the faculty of the 
summer session. 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Non-English-speaking people in 
Massachusetts are to have every 
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Something 
Happened to You 


A 


Tomorrow. | 
Would You Geta Check } 


eayiimeits 





So many things will happen to the nearly half 
million teachers in America this summer that you 
should enroll for a T. C. U. policy before some- 
thing happens to you. 

Injury and sickness account for nine-tenths of 
our disappointments and money loss. Let the T. 
C. U. take the chances and pay the agreed protec- 
tion any time all during the year, especially this 
summer. 


For Instance 
These Things Happened 


Last Summer 


4 New Jersey teacher was taken sick with ty- 


phoid fever iue to impure water supply at a 
summer resort The T. C. U. came to her aid with 
a check She said the money was very acceptable. 

A Washington teacher fractured his collar bone 
at the close of his vacation A check from the T 
C. U. helped out on the expenses He wrote that 
he appreciated the prompt and fair settlement 

4 Colorado teacher was helpless during July 
and August with neuritis The T. CC. U. paid 
promptly Without the check from the T. C. U. 


she would have been without an income. 

An Ohio teacher was taken ill last August She 
needed help sorely, but she was a member of the 
T. c. U. and the T, C. U. helped pay the expenses. 


4 Nebraska teacher wrote: “IT greatly appre- 
ciate he promptness and fairness shown me bs 
ma 2. CO My Doctor's bi was promptly and 
cheerfully take ire of at a time (summer vaca- 
tion) when such unexpected bills are met with 


most difficulty by a teacher.’ 


What the T. C. U. 
Will Do For You 


It will pay you $50 a month when you are dis- 
abled by Sickness or Accident. It will pay you 
$25 a month for a period of illness that does not 
confine you to the house, but keeps you from your 
work. It will pay you $11.07 a week when you are 


quarantined It also pays benefits tor operations 
and hospital care, in addition to other benefits. It 


pays for accidental loss of life, limb or eye; all 
benefits being doubled for travel accidents. 

Every Teacher in America should be a member 
of the T. C. U. and share its protection. Send a 
postal for information 


Teachers’ Casualty Underwriters 


441 T. C. U. BLDG., LINCOLN, NEB. 

















SCHOOL MEN, ATTENTION! 


'Americanization Course 


Visualizing United States History cover- 
ing six most important periods in the 


Evolution of Freedom 


NOW READY 





(c) Underwood & Underwood 


This. illustration is Stereograph No. 132 in 
the UNDERWOOD “WORLD VISUALIZED” 
SCHOOL SERIES, which, together with many 
others in the set, contains the germs of Patriotism. 


THE 
Underwood System of 
Visual Instruction 


comprising 1,000 STEREOGRAPHS and 
LANTERN SLIDES, extends the environ- 
ment of the schoolroom to the whole 
world, giving pupils the personal experi- 
ence of BEING IN every country and ac- 
tually coming into personal contact with 
the various industries and activities of the 
world—creating an absorbing interest in 
their studies and supplementing their 
textbooks in the most practical way. 
Write us about our FREE STEREOP- 
TICON LECTURES and FUND-RAISING 
PLAN FOR SCHOOLS AND LISTS OF 
SPECIAL SCHOOL MATERIAL. 


Underwood & Underwood 


DEPT. E 
417 Fifth Ave., New York 
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- TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. # * 








THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Soston, Mass., 2-A Park Street Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg, Portland, Ore., 509 Journal Bldg. 
“iow York, N. Y., 156 Fifth Ave. Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 





Manual, “Service Worth 
Paying For,” free. 





EDM AND EDUCATORS’ 101 Tremont Street, Boston 








# # SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES - # 








The Trowbridge Training School 


A home school for nervous and backward children. Special arrangements for day pupils. 


E. HAYDN TROWBRIDGE, M. D., Rialto Bldg., Kansas City, Mo. 





TATE NORMAL SCHOOI!, 
SALEM, MASS. Coeducs 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J. A. PITMAN, Principal. 


STATZ__ NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior High 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


Hahnemann Hospital of Chicago 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 
Accredited by the State Department 
of Registration and Education. 
3-year course ...... Practical Ex- 
perience Applicants must meet the 
requirements of good health, of age 
(19-35), good moral character, having 

















TEACHERS 


Enjoy clear heads and cool climate 
while you attend Summer Schoo) at 


Colorado State TeachersCollege 
GREELEY 

Largest and strongest Summer 
Schoo] between Chicago and Pacific 
Coast. 

Well chosen faculty of 100 people. 
Lecturers of National reputation. 
Beautiful Campus, spacious build- 
ings, great library of 50.000 volumes. 

Varied Courses Prepares for pro- 
fession of teaching. 

Credits given for satisfactory work 
done in other schools 

Delightful week-end trips to the 
tocky Mountain National Park. at 

ual cost 


THE SUMMER QUARTER, 1919 


First Half begins June 16 




















two years High School education oor Second Haif begins July 21—closes 

its equivalent. Separate home for Auecust 22 : 

nurses. For catalog and application S nt | : 

blanks, address Superintendent of — , , 

Nurses. Edna Hoskins, R. N., Box 6, ” > 

2814 Ellis Ave., Chicago J. G. CRABBE, Presiden 

facility for education that the state ell equipped tent houses 1 the 

can give them. In an attempt beac [raining will be given by 

. ‘ : - : 

secure an adequate SUDDIY\ 1 the University Extensi agent T 
! . ih “ff i ‘ 

teachers properly immigrant Ex ucation, Charles F 

work the Department rowne Tuition and textbooks are 
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Education is ofte S fr 8S to August 8, nee 
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course at Hyat XC e ars 

School in the method tlasses are open to superia- 

immigrants s s S supe sors 

At this attractive resort 5 S g 

Cape under ideal summ er sur- $ 5 han 5 

oundings there will be the advant- s ke : 
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ARLO 
for 5th or 4th grades, 
38 cents 





THE ARLO PLAN OF INTERPRETIVE READING 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 


CLEMATIS 
for 4th or 3rd grades, 
42 cents 
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to immigrants prepares a teacher 
to give instruction to the members 
of different nationalities which wilt 
be within the grasp of their Varied 
understandings. The advanced 
course in Americanization includes 
a study of the racial composition 
of America, treats of the causes of 
immigration, the anticipations of 
America held by immigrants and 
gives contrasting studies of the 
realizations with their resulting 
misunderstanding. The problem of 
adjusting the social forces in Amer- 
ican life, especially as they apply 
to Massachusetts and New Eng- 
land, will receive particular cozasid- 
eration. : 

AMHERST. Charles L. Smith, 
principal of Amherst High School 
for the past year, has resigned to 
accept the principalship in Bath, 
Me. 

EASTHAMPTON. Principal Ed- 
ward R. Boak of Easthampton 
has resigned to accept the princi- 
palship of the high school in 
Windsor, Vermont. 

HANSON. School Number 4 is 
glorying in the fact that Albert C 
Read, the first aviator to cross the 
Atlantic in a seaplane, received his 
common school education in that 
school. There is much local inter- 
est in the fact that the seaplane 
NC-4 has the same number as 
that school district 

NORTHAMPTON The school 
board-has granted the teachers’ re- 
quest for an increase of $200 over 
the salaries now paid 

MISSOURI 

JOPLIN Superintendent W. T. 
Harris has his salary raised to 
$4.200 with a car provided for his 
use 

ST. LOUIS. Educators from al? 





parts of the country will. come to 
this city this month to attend the 
sixteenth annual meeting of the 
Catholic Educatior Association, 
June 23-26 ne yf the speakers at 
the departm ental meetings will be 
Re I. P. Donnelly, S. | ft Holy 
Cross ( ar ge, Worcester Mass., 
| ll ldress the representa- 
es ges S idary 
5< S es f 
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= SUPERINTENDENTS—TEACHERS—ALL EDUCATORS 
ried 
ced 
= Attending the N. E. A., June 29 to July 5 
| ot We extend to you a personal invitation to stop off in Chicago on your way to or from 
and Milwaukee and visit the Agricultural Extension Department of the International Harvester 
bo Company, sixth floor, Grant Park Building, 624 South Michigan Avenue. 

of We will show you the ROTATION PLAN FOR VITALIZING THE TEACHING OF 
she ~ AGRICULTURE IN RURAL SCHOOLS. 
= You will see how it works; what it does for the Pupils, the Teachers, the Community. | 
sid- ‘The Rotation Plan has been such a great success in 200 schools in Missouri that it has | 
attracted nation-wide attention and is to be introduced into South Dakota, Oklahoma, Texas 
pa and Arkansas. Teachers using the Rotation Plan have had salary increases of from $10 to | 
bg $40 a month. | 
L 

j Dr. A. E. Winship, Editor of the Journal of Education, Boston, says: 
Ed- ““The Rotation Plan is the biggest idea in education since the time of | 
nt Horace Mann. It is destined to vitalize our entire educational system.” | 
in 


We offer help to every educator, in whatever line he may be interested. : 
We will take pleasure in showing you our Lecture Charts, Lantern Slides, and Moving Picture films, 


























B covering a wide range of subjects, and in explaining our plan for loaning these to any one. i 
the You will see our stencils for use in the Rotation Plan, and learn how to make your own charts. 
his You will become familiar with our Visual Method of Instruction. ) 
hat | We will take pleasure in showing you our pictures of Birds. Insects, Live Stock, Poultry, etc., prepared {7 
er- especially for schools. * . . t 
une You will be interested in our large number of booklets and other literature on Agriculture, Live Stock, He 
as Home Economics, Sanitation, etc., particularly adapted for supplementary reading. eh 
We will endeavor to make your visit pleasant and profitable. We want to help you. 4 
ool INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY . 
re- 3 A -f 
ver Agricultural Extension Department } 
P. G. Holden, Director i 
CHICAGO f 
T. owe . ¢ >< 4 > ~ 9°: : T Cc > > > "D a 
to Che club activities of the associa- M. Rich Kent, P. S. 3; teachers’ ine CANADA’S LABOR TROUBLES. i 
his tion for the time being will be cen- terests (vacant); organization, The strike 3 3 : 
tred in the Brooklwn Training Mrs. Mianie T. Swain, P. S. 85: Wades nol — wes peers “ a” 
“ oes - “ aE ae : t as x c ( 

I? School. which will be open one club _activities, Frank J. Arnold, other Canadian cities i P aa F : 
re night a week. A monthly bulletin principal P. S. 118. the eeuren aremnnal e, Cai Ses 
4 to be published and seat to all 1. Marci _ : ‘ : : Ri 
he epee - estaba eit te iebn OHIO last March, when a labor confer- 
he pee weg tree oft ‘ os wi . 1 ; gant } a R ence representing practically the | 
- cluded in the annual dues. — t 1s TIFFIN Tiffin school teachers y hole of organized labor in west- 
at proposed to have this publication will be given salary increases from ern Canada proposed that the / 
be act as a clearing house for educa- $75 to $100 a year the next school craft unions should cut adrift : 

a well as for ana.ounc- ae “aw ents , h- > . . BF "as A; . ; 
ie tional news as well as 1 rani asl year. The school board has voted from their internationals. form one ; 
$$ ate Seer er eee » Sgpe the increases, which are to be ef- hig union, and strike for a six- : 

. advantages oftered to members of (fective it > antemhe . ete , ess ; 
ta- ee ee —— lective in September hour day. A resolution was 
eo! ASSOC atio \ Bea passed expressing sympathy with j 

.f [he committee on pedagogy and VIRGINIA the Bolsheviki and Snarticides, : 

we: sepa oll in i Me ill be given sulm- WINCHESTER Frederick E. and another resolution, of even ; 
1e.1t tituce to enable it to work (Clerk, assistant superintendent of greater significance, defining the : 
es of the syllabus. the public schools at Cleveland, ultimate object of the one-big- 1! 
: Subjects that wi | be Riven timc Ohio, has been elected superintend- union movement to be the estab- + 
er liat s ration are Engisn, ent of the Handley schools and will lishment of a soviet government i 
wi Cl ritnmetic Ur. Va As t ike charges -epten ber 1 e was tor ( anada Thr ugh sympathetic 
Ka S tiat association made a sejected from fourteen available strikes and a solidification of all ae 
t igint ve at > , n : labor unions, regardless of agree- | 
g iblished a pam} t Mr. Clerk is a native of Newark ments and contracts, the effort is i 
prove , nga y | a has een promiuine ly 4 
ct cipais and f ers. ihe commit identified with educational institu- —a _ = 3 
“Ms ¢ +t ; t S sugges 1 tions For several vears he was :| 
- eo ae be ge Alc New Schools for Old | 
1e a i eae a 7. "4, a fe snide 11 he € 
Ss pen + ' gaat at ane Reger * dha The Regeneration of the Porter g 
a 2 Pace (fad) vena the wee aoe Scheel if 
e | (rec etidies Mics Mar Z OU $500,000 Phe late B EVELYN DEWEY ; 
. pee EE a Pe soaps 2 et { 

) PS 8 , sulk of his estate of The story of a most successful ex- 

P. 5 : Winchester for Periment in so handling the prob- 2 

: es C : ee lems of a country school as to de- 4} 

poe » S 149 epee —— > —— velop a fine community spirit, and : 

> eae See a . make it the social centre for young : 

3 te tbe ee \ pede adit alia as Fete a The Week in Review and old, an education in effective 

ma 3S . on Continued from page 6. ivi a : 

n ; vershio. Fi ice & Conte ai an 66 o! living . 
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ANOTHER APPOINTMENT 


modern language position in eastern New York. Ww 
t Saturday upon receiving your notification I applied for the position at Au- 
Tuesday I received a telegram stating that I had been elected. 


this morning I wired Miss ——-—— that she had been elected here at $1000. 


Vermont: *‘ 

Sable Forks. 
tract came yesterday. How can I thank 
you for your very efficient service?’ 


in three days occurs through the recommendation of a 
Syracuse graduate with two years’ experience for a 


She writes us on May 22 from Wallingford, 


The con- 
The principal of the school had already written 
us on May 30: ‘‘Upon receipt of your letter 
I am confident she 


ean fill the place satisfactorily. Thanking you for your interest and attention to the matter, I am,” 


etc. Without relying upon our recommendation to the extent of foregoing 
a personal application this appointment could hardly have gone through in 


THREE DAYS. 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 


313°321 East Washington 


Street, Syracuse, New York 





ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 25 © 


34th Year. 
NEW YORK, 437 FIFTH AVE. 
DENVER, SYMES BUILDING. 
SPOKANE, PEYTON BUILDING. 


Jackson Boulevard 
CHICAGO 
Our Booklet, “Teaching as a Business,’ 


with timely_chapters on Peace Salaries 
Prospects, Critical Letters of Applica- 
tion, ete., sent free. 





Th Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenus 
New York 


Becom mends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Mgr. 





The Colorado Teachers’ Agency 


303-304 Kittredge Blidz., 
in behalf of teachers and School Officials 


Twenty-five years’ successful service 


w 
FRED DICK, MGR. 


‘e operate in all Western States. 
Co-operating Agencies, Harrisburg, Pa., Atlanta, Ga. 


Denver, Colorado 


REGIsTER NOW. 





M=zRICAN . 
and FOREIG 


as TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


introduces to Colleges 
Schools and Families 


superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors and 
Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 


to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





Kellogg's Agency 


recommends teachers aud bas filiedhuam- 
dreds of high grade positions i a 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab- 
lished 1889. No charge to employers, 
none for registration. If you need & 
teacher forany desirable place or knew 


wherea teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


C. A SCOTT & CO. Proprietors 
442 Tremont Building, Boston. 





TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency fo: 





SCHERMERHOR 





Sista avEnuE superior people. We 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Servicer 


Established 1855 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prof. 


free to school officials 





THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 


120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 





ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with 
in Obtaining Positions. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres. and Treas, 


Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers 


Send for Bulletin. 


W. W. ANDREWS, Sec’y 


81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 








WINSHIP 


| We have unequaled facilities for placing 
teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS? « Beacon st. 
AGENCY | tone vistance tetepnane 


Boston, Mass. 
ALVIN F. PEASE, 





Manager. 


| to 
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now in progress to overthrow the 
government, and establish a soviet 
after the Russian pattern. 
A NEW REVOLUTION 
MEXICO. 
President Carranza is facing the 
most serious crisis in his stormy 
career. The leaders of the various 
revolutionary movements, of which 
there are no less than fourteen, 
have, by some mysterious process, 
pooled their issues, and come to- 
gether in a joint assault upon the 
existing government. Villa is, of 
course, an active leader in the 
movement; but General Felipe An- 
geles has been named as provi- 
sional President. He professes to 
be desirous of restoring law and 
order throughout the republic: 
and, as a beginning, he plans 
simultaneous attacks upon. Tor- 
reon, Chihauha City and Juarez. 
He promises protection to all legai 
interests of Mexicans and foreign- 
ers Villa has been collecting 
arms and ammunition for this 
movement for months; and, 
whatever promises he or Angeles 
may make, we must be prepared 
for exciting events along. the 
Mexican border 
SUFFRAGE IN 
The Susan B. An 
Suffrage Amendment 
Senate on June 4, by 
to 25, with twelve 
and three absent 
The attempt to 
ment more 
ern senators 
forcement to 
Congress 
rough fear of 
Northern \ 
went through 
Of the 56 
were Republican 
cratic; and the 25 negative 
votes, were Republican, and 17 
Democratic To become effective. 
the amendment must now receive 
a majority vote in thirty-six state 
legislatures; and, ost of the 
1919 legislatures have adjourned. 
and 1920 is t year” for legis- 
lative most of the 
states. open questior 
whether, the amend- 
ment can be in enougl 
states to become effective in the 
1920 Presidential contest. 
THE LAST LEG OF 
FLIGHT. 


the 


IN 


ot 


some 


THE SENATE 
Federal 
passed the 
a vote 56 
nators paired, 
and not paired 
make the amend- 
the South- 
leaving the en 
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was abandoned. 


some 
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THE 
The last leg of 
flight of the NC-4 
Spain, to Plymouth, England, a 
distance’ of approximately 500 
miles—was in less than 
seven hours, an average of six- 
ty-four knots an_ hour Com- 
mander Read and his associates 
received the most’ enthusiastic 
welcome on their val, and Brit- 
ish airmen ex- 

to the 


isl 
and the 


transatlantic 
from Ferrol 


COV ered 


r 
oO 


wrrd 
naval nen nd 
liaVadail met alitl 
1 great adm 

skill 
- - ’ 
plans ofr tf 


n 
il 


iratio r 
eee BR IS 
and pluck, 


American 


presse¢ 


crew's 
navy te 
facilitate and safeguard the flight 
The giant seaplane had had vari- 
Id n of unfavor- 


iaups on 


ne 


e 


ous ho accoun 


able weather conditions, from the 
time when she left Rockaway ot 
Mav 8 until she reached Plymout! 
on the 3lst, but the weather con- 
ditions were ideal at the end. The 
actual flying time of the complete 
flight was 57.16 hours; the distance 
was 3.925 knots: and the speed 
68.40 knots It was a memorable 











achievement, of which America 
mav well feel proud 
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Why all this Precaution? 


UST wherein lies the reason for the use of vegetable preparations for infants 
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Exact Copy of Wrapper. 


Why are any but vegetable preparations unsafe for infants and children? 

Why are Syrups, Cordials and Drops condemned by all Physicians and 
most laymen? 

Why has the Government placed a ban on all preparations containing, among 
other poisonous drugs, Opium in its variously prepared forms and pleasing tastes, 
and under its innumerable names? 

These are questions that every Mother will do well to inquire about. 

Any Physician will recommend the keeping of Fletcher's Castoria in the 
house for the common ailments of infants and children. 


Children Cry For 





MMA 


ZT) CASTORIA 


RIAA monn 


The False oye | oii _ a 


Advertising by the use of large space, the expenditure of huge sums 
of money have placed on the market, have put in your home, perhaps, 
many articles that today have been discarded, as you will readily admit. 

Do you recall anything that has more modestly appealed to the 
public than has Fletcher’s Castoria: modest in all its claims, pleading 
at all times—and truthfully—for our babies ? 

The big splurg, the misleading claims may win for a time, but 
the honest truth-telling advertiser is like the old story of the tortoise 
that beat the hare. 

Mothers everywhere, and their daughters, now mothers, speak 
frankly, glowingl7, cathusiastically in praise of Fletcher’s Castoria. 
Speak of it lovingly as a friend that has brought comfort, cheer and 
smiles to their little-one. 

There are substitutes and imitations as there are for the diamond, 
for anything of value. One might almost say that that which is not 
copied h2s no value. So you have had the signature of Chas. H. 
Fletcher and a copy of the genuine wrapper kept constantly before 
you that you may guard against the false and the untrue. 
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1° MOTHERS SHOULD READ THE BOOKLET THAT IS AROUND EVERY BOTTLE OF FLETCHER’S CASTORIA 


GENUINE CASTORIA Atways 


Bears the Signature of 
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THE CENTAUR COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 
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Records that are made 
for the use of the Schools 


With an intimate knowledge of the needs of the schools the Victor 
Talking Machine Company has studied deeply that it might offer an 
infinite variety of service to the Educators of the country by furnishing 
material especially adapted to the various needs and developing mental, 
emotional, and physical activities of the pupil. Every Victor Record for 
school use is carefully made and specially selected. For instance: 


Why use “Sellenger’s Round” Why buy special records of 
for a Maypole Dance? “Instruments of the Orchestra”? 


The Maypole Dance comes down to Because, they reproduce perfectly, 
us as an ancient English custom dating the exact tone quality and color. of each 
back to the time of the Druids, by whom and every instrument, using an excerpt 
it waS-used as a religious ceremony in- (from a classic) written especially for that 
voking a blessing on the sowing and instrument, giving the range and charac- 
planting of the summer crops. Sellen- ter of the instrument. ‘ They are the on/y 
ger’s Round was old in the time of convenient means available anywhere, of 
Quesn Wliauketh and was arranged for teaching the sound of Orchestral Instru- 
her by Playford for her Virginal. Every ments. Victor Records 35670 and 35671. 


figure of the dance has a significance. wt a duet of a man and a woman 
Victor Record 18010. in “Tell Me Where is Fancy Bred”? 


Forsooth because in the Casket scene 
bat Pra egal ng mag in the “‘Merchant of Ven- 


- ice,” a careful study of 
You Spotted Snakes”? the text and the context 


For the best of reasons. The song shows that the song was 
was sung by Queen Titania’s fairy hand- sung by Nerissa and 
maidens. dancing about her woodland Gratiano, while Portia 
couch, soothing her with a lullaby and breathlessly watches 
asking safety from encroachments by Bassanio as he chooses 
the denizens of the forest. the leaden casket. 

Victor Record 55060-A. Victor Record 55060-B. 





Fully possible only with the Victor in the Schools. 
Write for a copy of ““Graded List’’ which describes the Victor 
Educational Records. 
For full information, write 
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Educational Department 
Victor Talking Machine Co. 
Camden, N. J. 


Victrola XXV, $90 
specially manufactured 
for School use 
fictrola is not in use, the hor 
Vo ? can be placed under the instrument safe 
. : ¢c from danger, and the cabinet 
> HIS MASTE RS ICE — = = =\Z and se ure f m pr gp or " . = 
mL REGUS PAT OFE << Bt, = Sa 3 : ‘ “ig protect it 
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To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 

trademark, “His Master's Voice."’ It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 




















